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Take your time and enjoy Martini! Chilled? With soda? “On the 
rocks’? Take your choice. The taste of Martini reveals the subtle 
blending of high quality wines and selected aromatic plants, for which 
it has been famous for generations. So give yourself time to enjoy it! 
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Talk 
about 
AMS... 


...and she is talking about the Alvis 


8-litre saloon, with its Park Ward 
coachwork and Graber styling 
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Man 
with power 
behind 





sees a bright new future ahead. A bright 
future, a warm future, and a comfortable one as well, in 
fact — because the man with a giant Ferranti transformer 
behind him is helping to bring the benefits of a new elect- 
rical age to hundreds of industries and thousands of 
homes. Incidentally, giaut transformer, did we say ? Not an 
exaggerated description, surely, for an iron-clad object as 
big as a house and weighing all of 180 tons? Other Ferranti 
giants recently delivered are already in action at Niagara, 
at the Kariba Dam and the British National Grid. 


As you might suspect, not all Ferranti transformers are 
this large, of course. Those in many modern aircraft weigh 





only a few ounces—and Ferranti technicians are constantiy 
experimenting to make each of their many types smaller, ‘ 
quieter and easier to transport. Ferranti have always been 

pioneers. In engineering . . . the aircraft industry .. . 

scientific establishments . . . business organisations . . . in 

all of these, Ferranti products are hard at work. And 

Ferranti research continues .. . 


FERRANTI — 


First into the Future A 
. 


FERRANTI LTD., HEAD OFFICE: HOLLINWOOD, LANCS. 
LONDON OFFICE: KERN HOUSE, 36 KINGSWAY, W.C.2. 
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Pimms makes a bowled batsman blissful 
Pimms makes a duck seem well played 
Pimms is the star at the after-match bar 
Add lemonade and it’s made. 


The No. 1 PARTY DRINK 


Pimms plus fizzy lemonade and ice, topped with a slice of lemon, 
tastes delicious 


Send for Pimms Party leaflet to: Pimms, 100 Bishopsgate E.C.2 





If you are not already the proud possessor of 
a pair of Ross binoculars and would like guidance ona 


Suitable choice write for a copy of “How to Choose 





and Use Binoculars”. Better still visit your dealer, 


he'll be able to show you more than a dozen different 
ROSS 


models including one at just the price you want to 


pay. There are even Special Ross binoculars for 
Spectacle wearers. 








ROSS ENSIGN LTO, Clapham Common North Side, London, S.W.4 
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Doctors softly sing it 







as they go about their rounds, 





Paper-sellers spread it 
through the length 
and breadth of towns, 














Postmen shout it wildly 
as they’re set upon by hounds— 
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SATURDAY, JULY 22, 1961. 


MAJOR GAGARIN IN LONDON: THE RUSSIAN COSMONAUT WITH ISAAC NEWTON’S TELESCOPE AT THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Major Yuri Gagarin arrived in London on July 11 for his four-day visit 
to this country, during which he lunched with the Queen, met Mr. Mac- 
millan and other political leaders, visited the Russian Exhibition at Earls 
Court, and carried out a busy programme of visits and receptions. Every- 
where he was enthusiastically greeted, and his own unreserved enthusiasm 
for everything he saw soon made him a figure of immense personal 


popularity among the people of Great Britain, who gave him the welcome 
due to a man who had achieved a magnificent pioneering feat by the 
exercise of great personal courage. Unfortunately this reception has been 
given unsavoury political interpretations in certain foreign newspapers. 
Major Gagarin departed for Moscow on July 15, and other photographs 
of his visit appear on pages 120 and 121 in this issue. 


Postage—Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 44d. (These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the G.P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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) bes must be just over a quarter of a century since 

I first began to write this page. The page 
itself has continued, in one form or another, for 
over a hundred years and is the oldest column in 
British or, so far as I know, global journalism, 
while the length of my own connection with it 
pales into insignificance beside that of the journal’s 
wise and immensely experienced editor, Sir Bruce 
Ingram, who took over its control in the last year 
of Queen Victoria’s reign when I was in the nursery 
and has guided its destinies with 
unchanging judgment through all the 
immense changes of our revolutionary 
and war-racked century. Even those 
that have occurred since he first invited 
me to contribute to the paper, a few 
years before I became one of its regular 
writers, have been far greater than 
happen in the course of any normal 
lifetime. It was either in 1931 or 1932 
—I have forgotten which—that he asked 
me to write something for the Christmas 
issue. At that time Britain and the world 
were in the depths of the great econo- 
mic slump of the early ‘thirties; I see 
that our financial pundits, having for 
years protested that such a thing was 
impossible, are now predicting another ! 
When I wrote again for The Illustrated 
London News in 1935 it was for the 
Jubilee Number to describe the twenty- 
five years of King George V’s reign—a 
moment of great national happiness 
and gratitude for the lives and service 
of two dedicated and beloved human 
beings who had never swerved from 
the course of their duty or failed their 
people. It was a long article running into 
several thousand words and I recall 
that I took particular pleasure in writing 
it because the early volumes of The 
Illustrated London News—the whole 
Victorian run of which took up several 
shelves of my father’s library—had 
played a principal part in awakening 
my interest in the past and turning 
the bent of my mind towards history. 
I used, as a boy, to spend many hafpy 
hours lying on the floor devouring first 
one and then another of those enormous 
volumes, pictures and letterpress alike, 
and to this day I feel almost as though 
I had been personally present at some 
of the historic scenes in the Crimea 
and Indian Mutiny, and in the siege of 
Paris in the starving winter of 1870, so 
vividly depicted in their pages. 

So it was with a sense of being not 
altogether a stranger that I accepted 
the editor’s invitation to become a 
member of his famous journal’s staff 
of regular contributors in the autumn of 
1936. Not being a professional jour- 
nalist and having many well-founded 
doubts of my ability to fill such a réle, I 
should probaby have refused had it not been 
for the fact that I had already, by then, been 
writing the page for some months, and had so 
grown accustomed to doing so, as a deputy for 
G. K. Chesterton, first in the sudden emergency 
caused by his illness and then immediately follow- 
ing his unexpected death. Chesterton had written 
the page for thirty-one years, having been first 
invited by Bruce Ingram to do so before he became 
a national figure. Having an immense admiration 
for him both as a writer and man, I had naturally 
felt very honoured by the proposal that I should 
temporarily deputise for him, and, though ex- 
tremely conscious of my lack of qualifications for 
doing so, had agreed on the telephone to fill his 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


place during what everyone then hoped and 
expected would be only a few weeks’ temporary 
indisposition. He had shown me much kindness 
during my visits to his home at Beaconsfield, 
where for several winters I had been in the habit 
of giving University Extension lectures. Among 
those who attended them was Mrs. Chesterton, 
and her famous husband would sometimes accom- 
pany her and sit, with touching humility, on a 
seat much too small for him—for the lectures 


ee isa : 





A GREAT ENGLISHMAN: HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER—A PORTRAIT 
FROM THE LIFE DRAWN AT YORK HOUSE BY STEPHEN WARD. 

Readers will remember our special colour 

of the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester. 

served his well. Recently he returned with 


or many years 


Drawn from the life by Stephen Ward, at « sitting specially granted to “ The Iustrated London News.” 


were sometimes held in the village school—listen- 
ing to my rather fumbling orations and taking 
part in the subsequent discussions as though his 
name had never been heard of outside that small 
community of neighbours. He and his wife, like 
another famous native of Beaconsfield, Mr. J. L. 
Garvin, used on such occasions to ask me back to 
supper after the lecture. So I had an additional 
reason, and of a personal kind, for accepting the 
invitation to write his column for him until he 
was better. A week later he was dead. 

I am afraid that Mr. Chesterton’s innumerable 
admirers must have found his deputy very hard to 
stomach. As for me, if anyone had told me when 
I was a boy at Harrow school scratching my 
empty head for words to fill a page of foolscap 





the Duchess from a tour of a visit 
Colonel-in-Chief 


that half a century later, and more, I should stil! 
be having to write a weekly essay, I should probably 
have tried to end my life by swallowing an inkpot 
rather than embark on a career of such prolonged 
drudgery! Yet though I must have written by 
now well over a million and a quarter words for 
this page, I can honestly say that, whatever 
tedium I may have inflicted on my readers, I have 
enjoyed every word of it. I may have had little 
worth imparting to impart, but the mere fact of 
having to impart it has been a regular 
mental exercise which has done me, I feel, 
a great deal of good, rather like bicycling 
every morning round Battersea Park, as 
my father used to do in the ‘nineties, or 
bathing, like my Spartan younger brother, 
before breakfast all the year round in 
Highgate pond or the Serpentine. So I feel 
nothing but gratitude to the generous and 
patient editor who entrusted me with the 
task and to the readers of this journal— 
in railway carriage, club library, garden 
chair and dentist's waiting-room the world 
over—who have so tolerantly borne with 
my rambling reflections and for so long. 
There have been times of course—many 
—when I was as reluctant to embark on 
my weekly stint of words as I used to be 
at school when the regular evening set 
apart for faltering literary endeavour 
came round. And how many times have 
I written the words “‘ Our Note Book "’ 
and my own name underneath it and then 
stared blankly at the empty page trying 
to marry it to an equally empty mind 
until, not inspiration, but the response 
wrung from sheer necessity, came—the 
necessity of providing the printer with 
copy by a given and unrelenting hour. 
Yet blank as my mind has so often proved 
during those awful last hours—often in 
swaying trains and cars, sometimes 
during the war in aeroplanes or perched 
on upturned boxes on airfields or on the 
platforms of crowded railway stations— 
I cannot complain that the fates have not 
given me plenty of facts to write about. 
For I and my readers have lived through 
the greatest global war in history, a 
major social revolution, the disintegration 
of the British Empire or rather its 
transformation into the Commonwealth, 
and more economic crises than I or they 
can be expected or could hope to count. 
I should like to think, being like Mr. 
Khrushchev and his apologists a peace- 
loving man, that such years as I have 
still to live or contribute to this page will 
be placid and uneventful ones with noth- 
ing but small beer and the passage of 
the seasons to record. But my experience 
of the past quarter of a century prompts 
me to think this unlikely. And I can per- 
haps best express the mood in which I 
embark on my twenty-sixth year as the recording 
scribe of “Our Note Book,” with the words 
of a song of Edward Bowen's which we used 
to sing at school and which seem to me, as well as 
any others I know, to sum up the human situation 
as we together face it in this year of grace 1961. 
They glide, the months of worry and work, of desk and 
floor and grass, 
And till you trust them, fright the soul, and as you trust 
them, pass; 
And one will bring me bright days, and one will bring 
me dull, 
And one will bring me trouble enough, till all the days 
are full; 
But bright come, dull come, they came the same before, 
And heigh-ho, follow the game, and show the way to 
more. 


, 
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A WHALE AT KEW; A REVIEW; 
AND ONE-WAY PICCADILLY. 


A “ WHITE LADY” FOR LONDON: ONE OF THE NEW ROUTEMASTER BUSES WHICH BEGAN 

. > SERVICE IN LONDON ON JULY 17. THE NEW BUS, CHRISTENED “ WHITE LADY” BY LONDON 

. TRANSPORT STAFF, HAS AN UNPAINTED ALUMINIUM BODY AND OFFERS AS HIGH A DEGREE 
- ~ % OF COMFORT AS OTHER ROUTEMASTERS. 





ADDRESSING A PARADE OF 
THE LONDON FIRE BRIGADE: 
MR. R. A. BUTLER, THE 
HOME SECRETARY, 

THE HEADQUARTERS ON THE 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT ON 

JULY 14 

Shortly before the inspection 
London's firemen were in- 
formed that they had been 
offered a flat-rate pay fe 


desperate 
shortage’ of firemen, and 
many were working a 60- 
hour week as a result. Some 
firemen had wished to boy- 
cott the review. Two brigades 
had abandoned their annual 
inspections because of man- 

power shortage. 


(Right.) 

NOW ONE-WAY FOR TRAFFIC 
TRAVELLING EAST: A VIEW 
OF PICCADILLY WITH THE 
WIRE MESH BARRIER. IT IS 
HOPED THUS TO RELIEVE 

CONGESTION. 
As an experiment Piccadilly 
was made one-way for west 
to east traffic, between Albe- 
marle Street and Piccadilly 
Circus, from July 15, for one 
week The 80-yard wire 
fence running from Eros 
Island to the top of Hay- 
market was to “steer” 
drivers into Haymarket. 
seems likely, at the present 
rate of progress, that all 
London’s streets will soon be 
one-way. 
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ANEW QUARANTINE CUTTER FOR THE PORT OF LONDON AUTHORITY: HUMPHREY MORRIS : A FEMALE LESSER RORQUAL WHALE WHICH WAS FOUND 
BEING LAUNCHED FROM THE YARD OF JAMES POLLOCK AND SONS. THE CUTTER COST ABOUT JURED ON THE SHORE ON JULY 12. IT WEIGHED A TON. 

£70,000 AND WILL BE IN LONDON’S FIRST LINE OF DEFENCE AGAINST INFECTIOUS DISEASES put back in the water 

FROM ABROAD. , ours after an engineer 

. The whale was 17 ft. long. 
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RUSSIA’S 
AMBASSADOR 
EXTRAORDINARY : 
MAJOR GAGARIN’S 
VISIP TO GREAT 
BRITAIN—A HERO'S 
WELCOME. 


A™ fears that Major Yuri Gagarin 
would receive a rather tame 
official welcome in Great Britain 
were soon dispelled when it was 
announced that the Prime Minister 
was to receive him at Admiralty 
House, and that he had been asked 
to lunch with the Queen and Duke 
of Edinburgh at Buckingham Palace. 
He was met at London Airport on 
July 11 by Mr. Francis Turnbull, 
Secretary of the Office of the 
Minister for Science, and then drove 
to the Russian Embassy in an open 
car whose number-plate, appro- 
priately enough, was YG 1. His 
reception there, as on every later 
occasion, was so enthusiastic as to 
be virtually hysterical. In the after- 
noon the cosmonaut visited the 
Russian Exhibition where he was 
again almost mobbed by delighted 
crowds. This [Continued below. 


AT THE AIR MINISTRY: THE COSMONAUT (CENTRE LEFT) FIRST HONORARY MEMBER OF THE FOUNDRY WORKERS’ PAYING HOMAGE TO THE AUTHOR OF DAS KAPITAL: THE 
RECEIVES AN INSCRIBED SILVER CIGARETTE BOX FROM UNION: THE MAJOR (AN EX-MOULDER) GIVEN A MEDAL BY RUSSIAN HERO DURING HIS VISIT TO HIGHGATE CEMETERY, WHERE 
MR. JULIAN AMERY, SECRETARY OF STATE FOR AIR. THE UNION PRESIDENT IN MANCHESTER. KARL MARX, WHO DIED IN ENGLAND, IS BURIED. 





A VISIT TO THE TOWER OF LONDON: A SALUTE AND A SMILE FROM THE MAJOR AS THE IRISH THE RUSSIAN HERO AT THE SOVIET EXHIBITION: THE PRESENTATION 
: A OFA 
GUARDS HONOUR HIM WITH A SOLEMN SALUTE. PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISH Ln on ——_— 


Russian Ambassador, Mr. Soldatov, in the chair. This was a gruelling 


experience which the Major stood up to with unwavering charm and great 

diplomatic polish, answering questions which varied from requests to visit , , 

Cyprus and be embraced by the people, to enquiries about whether women could | Gagidia was Gite a menidat thc toe shan A.E.I. Metrovic foundry. 
make space flights. At a luncheon held in his honour, Mr. Julian Amery, | he met Sir Bernard Lovell, Director of the Jodrell Bank radio telescs pe station. ‘> 


Continued.) was followed by an hour-long Press conference, with the | 





RECEIVED BY THE LORD MAYOR AT THE MANSION HOUSE: MAJOR GAGARIN WITH HIS 
INTERPRETER AT THE MICROPHONE DURING HIS HALF-HOUR VISIT. 


MISPLT, YEE ei 
al 
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THE MAJOR AT THE ROYAL SOCIETY LUNCHEON WITH THE PRESIDENT, SIR H. FLOREY, ON HIS LEFT, 


AND THE SOVIET AMBASSADOR, MR. SOLDATOV (FOREGROUND, IN SPECTACLES). 


SMILING AS HE PASSES A MODEL OF A SPUTNIK AND SEES FIRST AID MEN ATTENDING 
CASUALTIES: THE RUSSIAN VISITOR AT THE EARLS COURT EXHIBITION. 


A HERO OF SPACE ARRIVING AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE TO LUNCH WITH THE QUEEN AND DUKE OF 
EDINBURGH. OTHER GUESTS AT THE LUNCHEON INCLUDED MR. BUD FLANAGAN, THE COMEDIAN. 





SPACE MAN AND OPPOSITION LEADER: A MEETING WITH MR. HUGH GAITSKELL AT THE SOVIET POINTING TO THE UPPER WINDOWS OR TO OUTER SPACE? MR. HAROLD MACMILLAN 


EMBASSY RECEPTION GIVEN IN THE MAJOR’S HONOUR. 


On his return to London, Major Gagarin attended a reception with Lord Hail- 
sham given by the Directors of Earls Court Ltd., to mark the Russian trade 
and industrial fair. On July 13 the Russian visitor spent much of the day 
sightseeing, and also talked with Mr. Macmillan and met the Lord Mayor, 
Sir Bernard Waley-Cohen. On July 14 the Major went to Buckingham Palace 
to lunch with the Queen and Prince Philip. Among other guests were Lord 


WITH A SMILING MAJOR GAGARIN AT ADMIRALTY HOUSE. 


Mountbatten of Burma, Sir John Hunt and Mr. Bud Flanagan. This was 
followed by another visit to the Soviet Exhibition. In the evening a recorded 
interview with Major Gagarin was on B.B.C. Television, during which he 
dispelled rumours that he was not the first man in space. After paying 
warm tribute to the hospitality of Great Britain, he departed in a Russian 
airliner the following day, to a tumultuous send-off. 
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GUARDS HONOUR HIM WITH A SOLEMN SALUTE. AT THE SOVIET EXHIBITION: THE PRESENTATION OF A GOLD MEDAL BY THE 


PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISH INTERPLANETARY SOCIETY. 
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customary welcome from thousands of workers in the A é 
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Afterwards 
he met Sir Bernard Lovell, Director of the Jodrell Bank radio-telescope station. 
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INTERPRETER AT THE MICROPHONE DURING HIS HALF-HOUR VISIT. 
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THE MAJOR AT THE ROYAL SOCIETY LUNCHEON WITH THE PRESIDENT, SIR H. FLOREY, ON HIS LEFT, 


AND THE SOVIET AMBASSADOR, MR. SOLDATOV (FOREGROUND, IN SPECTACLES). 
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SPACE MAN AND OPPOSITION LEADER: A MEETING WITH MR. HUGH GAITSKELL AT THE SOVIET 


EMBASSY RECEPTION GIVEN IN THE MAJOR’S HONOUR. 


On his return to London, Major Gagarin attended a reception with Lord Hail- 
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Sir Bernard Waley-Cohen. On July 14 the Major went to Buckingham Palace 
to lunch with the Queen and Prince Philip. Among other guests were Lord 


POINTING TO THE UPPER WINDOWS OR TO OUTER SPACE? MR. HAROLD MACMILLAN 
WITH A SMILING MAJOR GAGARIN AT ADMIRALTY HOUSE. 


Mountbatten of Burma, Sir John Hunt and Mr. Bud Flanagan. This was 
followed by another visit to the Soviet Exhibition. In the evening a recorded 
interview with Major Gagarin was on B.B.C. Television, during which he 
dispelled rumours that he was not the first man in space. After paying 
warm tribute to the hospitality of Great Britain, he departed in a Russian 
airliner the following day, to a tumultuous send-off. 
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HE Kuwait enterprise has reached 
a transitional stage and the 
problem of its effective defence is not 
yet solved. Let us for the moment 
leave its complexities aside and give 
our attention to such reports as are 
now before us. On July 12, Kuwait 
radio stated that three battalions and 
supporting units were about to be 
withdrawn after conversations on the part of 
Mr. James Ramsden, Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary of State for War, and Sir William Luce, 
British Resident in the Persian Gulf, with the 
Ruler. 


It was stated that the units in question 
were the 42nd and 45th Commandos, the znd 
Parachute Regiment, a squadron of Dragoon 
Guards, and a battery of the Royal Horse Artillery. 
It had earlier been reported that two companies of 
the Coldstream Guards and a squadron of Hunter 
aircraft had already been pulled out and that 
more were to follow. We have also been informed 
that Air Marshal Sir Charles Elworthy, Commander- 
in-Chief Middle East, was preparing a plan of 
withdrawal, which, it must be supposed, includes 
the eventual 
total with- 
drawal. On the 
other hand, it 
was stated on 
behalf of the 
Ministry of De- 
fence that no 
moves were 
taking place on 
July 12 and 
none were likely 
during the next 
few days. There 
is no conflict be- 
tween these 
announcements. 
The Kuwait 
Radio report ob- 
viously repre- 
sented official 
policy, which is 
likely to be 
carried out in 
the near future. 


The Minis- 
ter of Defence, 
Mr. Watkinson, 
had already 
made it clear 
that the arrange- 
ments made in 
advance and the 
measures to 
meet emergen- 
cies had worked 
as well as was to 
be expected. 
The heat was 
clearly a heavy 
handicap, but 
on the whole it 
had been sur- 
mounted by 
medical facili- 
ties, which had 
proved adequate. 
We cannot say 
for certain 
whether troops 
are now as tough 
and resistant as in the old days in India, when 
Sir Hugh Rose had three bouts of sunstroke 
in his admirably conducted Central India cam- 
paign of the Mutiny, without seriously interrupting 
his activities, but we do know that the death-roll 
of those days from heat was considerable. We 
can feel confident that nothing like the horrors 
of the campaign in Mesopotamia is likely to recur 
even on the minute scale of the forces employed. 


In principle, the Royal Marine Commandos 
should be the first troops to be withdrawn as soon 
as they can possibly be dispensed with. They have 
always been regarded as emergency troops, and, 
even though emergencies have a way of lasting 
much longer than expected and holding up the 
troops engaged in them a correspondingly extended 
time, it is desirable to set them free when this 
can be done. In any case, the 42nd Commando 
was not on the original schedule. The same con- 
siderations apply to some extent to the Parachute 
Regiment. What is still obscure is the future 
development of policy, and this may take some 
time to clarify. Air Marshal Sir Charles Elworthy 
is “ preparing a plan of withdrawal.” Are we to 


After a discussion between Dr. Adenauer and the West Berlin Senate, five princi 
in Berlin is based on an unchanged legal position. (2) The incorporation of 
economy is a pillar of the city’s free existence. (3) Free access must not be restricted. (4) Agreements on Berlin must not disregard the will 
of the population of the city. (5) See Sees Sees 2 SS 8 Ee oe Sees 

an alarming increase in the number of refugees from East Germany. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
KUWAIT STILL IN THE PICTURE. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


take this to mean that a complete withdrawal is 
on the cards within a relatively short span of time ? 


It should be carried out only after the most 
profound reflection and with the support of the 
greatest possible conviction that it is timely. It is 
very hard, if indeed it is feasible, to do these things 
twice over. One cannot bring off surprises twice 
in affairs of this sort. Every hostile and every 
stupid influence is arrayed against those who try 
to do so. It is hardly necessary to consider the 
disruption and the expense which would accompany 
such a measure, since they are of the most obvious 
kind, but it is in the moral field that the anti- 
climax is likely to prove most deadly abroad, at 
home, and in its repercussions on the fighting forces. 
On the other hand, complete withdrawal must 





DR. ADENAUER (LEFT), THE WEST GERMAN CHANCELLOR, IN WEST BERLIN TO DISCUSS THE RECENT TENSION—SEEN HERE WITH THE MAYOR 
OF WEST BERLIN, HERR WILLY BRANDT, ON JULY 12. 


come sooner or later. A heartening precedent 
for the satisfactory result of an unexpectedly quick 
withdrawal is to be found in the case of the 
intervention in Jordan in the cause of King Hussein. 

Informed opinion has come more and more 
strongly to the conclusion that General Kassem’s 
outlook is more political than military. If inter- 
vention had not taken place or if the attitude of 
Kuwait had not been so uncompromising it is 
possible that he would have made a dash for it. 
He might be prepared to take advantage of any 
opportunity that came his way after a British 
evacuation, so that he has to be watched very 
carefully. We have also to consider the amount of 
outside support he is likely to obtain in his policy 
of trouble-making. So far, Russia has given him 
relatively little, but then he cannot be regarded 
as one of Russia’s favourite sons. Less con- 
sideration has been given to African policy in New 
York, but it is all too likely that we shall have to 
face difficulties here before very long. 


The Ruler of Kuwait has proposed the eventual 
replacement of British forces by those of the Arab 
League, together with the admission of the state 


were affirmed. (1) The presence of the Western Powers 
est Berlin with West Germany as regards law, finance and 


East and West Germans. There has recently been 
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to that organisation. Obviously Iraq 
would not be included in the invita- 
tion, which is one that would have to 
be carefully scrutinised but looks by 
no means unpromising. The attitude 
of Egypt remains enigmatic but must 
be regarded in the light of the un- 
doubted improvement in Anglo-Egyp- 
tian relations and of a change in the 
Egyptian outlook. 


It is possible that the greatest dangers still lie 
ahead. We are on the whole better actors than 
arguers and apt to lose in the second field the 
advantages dearly bought in the first. We may 
now face difficulties with American oil interests, 
though the exploiting company represents both 
countries fully. We have in the past found 
certain of the American “oil men” not only 
overbearing and unscrupulous but apparently 
detached from the policy of their own country. 
When one looks back on the Suez Canal business 
one is afflicted by goose-flesh; though a moment's 
reflection ought to convince one that the present 
Government is of a very different temper and on 
very different terms with the United States 
Government to 
that which acted 
so calamitously 
on that mourn- 
ful occasion. 


One good 
omen is the cool 
manner with 
which it is facing 
its problems. 
There are no 
signs of hasty 
improvisation in 
the announce- 
ments; nor is 
anybody talking 
with a different 
accent to that of 
anyone else. I 
do not want to 
appear too opti- 
mistic because 
in the post-war 
years I have 
seen too many 
fairly easy 
opportunities 
allowed to slip 
away and one 
Government 
after another 
hampered by 
the false and 
pusillanimous 
doctrine that 
this country, 
having passed 
its zenith— 
which may be 
true from some 
points of view— 
is no longer 
capable of play- 
ing an indepen- 
dent rdle for her 
own benefit 
and that of the 
world—which is 
arrant nonsense. 
Even to talk in 
this vein is a 
crime, and, worse than a crime, a blunder. This 
time, too, the affair has been kept out of party 
politics, against which I have no complaint 
since I am myself an ardent politician, but which 
is clearly not an atmosphere suitable to a delicate 
international affair. 


Three successive weeks’ articles may appear an 
unduly large allotment of space in a periodical with 
only one article dealing with foreign affairs and 
policy, but at the moment all the greater issues, of 
which there are several, are more or less dormant, 
whereas that of Kuwait maintains its interest, or 
should do so if competently handled, as I trust it 
has been here. If all goes well it will occupy a very 
small place in the history books and soon 
disappear from any but the most detailed, but 
this is the fate of a great deal of contemporary 
history. Perhaps when the world is actuated 
by atomic energy it will wonder why people 
got so excited about, and became so mon- 
strously rich through, oil extracted from the 
earth. Meanwhile we depend very little on atomic 
energy and very much on oil, so that we are 
not in error in studying its relations with politics. 


N.B.—The reproduction on this page does not illustrate Captain Falls’ article, 
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CAPE CANAVERAL, FLORIDA. READY TO CARRY 
AMERICA’S SECOND ASTRONAUT INTO SPACE: A MERCURY. 
REDSTONE 4 ROCKET, WITH SPACE CAPSULE IN PLACE, READY 
ON ITS PAD. THE CHOICE OF ASTRONAUTS WAS TO BE FROM 
CAPTAIN VIRGIL GRISSOM OR LIEUT.-COLONWEL JOHN GLENN 
-FOR WHAT IS DESCRIBED AS A SUBORBITAL SPACE FLIGHT. 


POONA, INDIA. AN AERIAL VIEW OF POONA, WITH THE CITY HALL, CENTRE—AFTER THE RIVER 
BURST ITS BANKS IN WIDELY DESTRUCTIVE MONSOON FLOODS. 

This year’s monsoon has brought widespread and heavy flooding in India, 

where by July 14, the known death roll was 183. In Poona alone 29 bodies had been recovered, 

but 59 are still missing. Most damage is reported from Kerala, Mysore and Maharashtra. others being 








A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 











(Left.) 

PARIS. AS THE 

PARADE PASSES 

DOWN THE CHAMPS 

ELYSEES JET AIR- 

CRAFT SCREAM OVER 

THE ARC DE TRIOMPHE 

DURING THE IMPRES- 

SIVE PARADE ON 

BASTILLE DAY, 

JULY 14 PRESIDENT 

DE GAULLE DROVE = 

IN AN OPEN CAR _ 
WITH THE PARADE. = 


4 
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(Right.) ee 

KAMINA, J \—*® 

KATANGA. ; "4 

BACK IN KATANGA, o 

ACKNOWLEDGES THE 
CHEERS OF CROWDS 
OF BALUBA TRIBES- 
MEN AT THE FORMER 
BELGIAN AIR BASE. 
ON JULY 11 KATANGA 
CELEBRATED THE 





HAMILTON, BERMUDA. CLAIMED AS A WORLD 
RECORD IN THE 20-POUND-TEST LINE CATEGORY: A 
115-LB. WAHOO, WHICH WAS CAUGHT BY MR. LEO 
BARBOZA OF BERMUDA AFTER A 23-MINUTE BATTLE. 
THE PREVIOUS RECORD (67 LB. 8 OZS.) DATES FROM 
1935. MR. BARBOZA’S FISH IS 6 FT. 3 INS. LONG. 


CAN DEEP SPACE 
This radio- 
and Space Admin 


particularly in the south, 


HARTEBEESTHOEK, SO 
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NIAGARA FALLS. THE RUBBER BALL IN WHICH THE 

THIRTY-YEAR-OLD NEW YORK NEGRO, NATHAN BOYA, 

SUCCESSFULLY AND WITHOUT INJURY, PLUNGED OVER THE 

HORSESHOE FALLS ON JULY 15, BEING TAKEN IN TOW 

BELOW THE FALLS. HE WAS ARRESTED BY THE CANADIAN 
POLICE FOR ILLEGAL ENTRY. 
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UUTH AFRICA. DESIGNED TO TRACK AMERI- 





PROBES: A GIANT AMERICAN-BUILT RADIO-TELESCOPE. 
is one of three built by the U.S. National Aeronautics 
ation (N.A.S.A.) to track American space hts, the 

at Goldstone, California, and Woomera, Australia. 
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U.S.A. AN AIRLINER OF THE U.S. UNITED AIR LINES TO HAVE ROLLS-ROYCE 
ENGINES : A SUD-AVIATION CARAVELLE VIR AIRLINER 
United Air Lines recently introduced the Sud-Aviation V7R airliners on its 
route from New York to Chicago. Twenty of these sixty-fc::-scat aisliners 7 
will be powered by two Rolls-Royce Avon 532R turbojet engines. The Avon . . 
gives a take-off thrust of 12,080 Ib. OAKHURST, CALIFORNIA. DEVASTATION WROUGHT BY A RAGING FOREST FIRE: THE GEWERAL 
al STORE AND POST OFFICE RAPIDLY CONSUMED BY FLAMES. THE SMALL TOWN OF OAKHURST IS NEAR THE 
FAMOUS YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK. ALREADY $7,000 ACRES OF BRUSH AND FOREST HAVE BEEN DESTROYED. 
EXTENSIVE DAMAGE. WAS REPORTED FROM LAS VEGAS, FROM A FIRE POSSIBLY CAUSED BY LIGHTNING. 


(Left.) 

KUWAIT. UNDER- 
SECRETARY FOR WAR 
AND COMMAKDO PRI- 
VATE: MR. JAMES 
RAMSDEN CHATTING 





COMMUNI AGREE- 
MENT: ERS OF 
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GAETA, ITALY. BEDEC os PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY. SUCCESSFULLY PUT INTO 
CADETS 


WITH IRON-NERVED ORBIT FOR WEATHER OBSERVATION: THE U.S. TIROS III. 


OF THE FOUNDATION OF ITALIAN MAVT: THE CADET TRAINING 
SHIP AMERIGO VESPUCCL THE REVIEW TOOK PLACE IN THE 
GULF OF GAETA, ON JULY 14 GAETA IS A WELL-KNOWN PORT 
FORTY MILES TO THE WORTH-WEST OF MAPLES. 
sending back excellent pictures. been encouraged extremist Austrian 
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CIUDAD TRUJILLO, DOMINICA. A DOMINICAN REVOLUTIONARY PARTY LEADER 

RAMON CASTILLO (HOLDING LOUDSPEAKER) ADDRESSING A CROWD SHORTLY BEFORE IT 

BURNED DOWN THE RADIO STATION CARIBE. ALSO ON THE PLATFORM ARE THE RETURNED 
EXILES NICOLAS SILFA (WHITE SUIT) AND ANGEL MIOLAN (TO THE LEFT OF SILFA). 


MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA. CONTESTING THE TITLE OF MISS UNIVERSE: BEAUTIFUL GIRLS FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD. THE ENGLISH CONTESTANT, MISS ARLETTE DOBSON, CAN BE SEEN IN 
THE FRONT ROW, THIRTEENTH FROM LEFT. MISS GERMANY WAS FIRST, MISS WALES SECOND, AND MISS ENGLAND FOURTH. 


BEIRA, MOZAMBIQUE. WHERE OVER 260 LOST THEIR LIVES: Soudunsunenioay’ CAP 
LINER SAVE WHICH CAUGHT FIRE AFTER RUNNING AGROUND IN A STORM. 


The 8 cargo included ol, diesel oil, and ammunition and after the the flames 
pimade pe = As least Buropeans were believed to have lest their fives. Heavy seas AT THE OTHER END. A WOMAN IN THE HOUSEBOAT AT THE TIME ESCAPED UNHURT, 


and strong winds prevented much salvage. AS DID THE CRANE OPERATOR. 


» THE NETHERLANDS. CAUSED BY A GALE: A HUGE STEEL CRANE WHICH WAS 
CRASHING DOWN ONTO A HOUSEBOAT, KILLING ONE WORKMAN AND INJURING SIX OTHERS 
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NEAR COPENHAGEN. FIVE HUNDRED AND FIFTY CARS WITH VIEWS: DENMARK’S FIRST DRIVE-IN CINEMA, WHICH 
HAS BEEN BUILT IN AN OLD GRAVEL PIT ABOUT 15 MILES FROM THE CAPITAL. DURING THE PERFORMANCES BEER, HOT DOGS 
AND OTHER REFRESHMENTS ARE ON SALE. EACH OF THE CARS IS PROVIDED WITH A TINY TRANSISTOR RADIO SET FOR SOUND. 
ON THIS OCCASION, THE 


OPENING NIGHT, A 
WEST BERLIN. REMEMBERING THOSE WHO DIED DURING FRENCH FILM “BALLOON 


THE AIR LIFT: BRITISH, FRENCH AND AMERICAN CITY COMMAN- TRA ” OWN 
DANTS, WITH OFFICIAL DELEGATIONS FROM WEST BERLIN, LAYING ~~ ; 
WREATHS AT THE MEMORIAL ON ITS ELEVENTH ANNIVERSARY. 


CASABLANCA, MOROCCO. WHERE SEVENTY-THREE LOST THEIR LIVES: THE WRECKAGE 
GLENCREE, I . ACEMETERY OF GERMAN DEAD: A GUARD OF HONOUR (FOREGROUND) OF A CZECH ILYUSHIN AIRLINER WHICH CRASHED TO THE SOUTH OF THE CITY ON JULY 12. 
FROM THE GERMAN NAVAL TRAINING SHIP GNEISENAU AND ANOTHER FROM THE IRISH MARINE In thick fog the Ilyushin struck a 60,000-volt high-tension cable, crashed and > 


INAUGURATION OF A CEMETERY OF 183 GERMANS WASHED ASHORE IN IRELAND. There were no survivors. Several Russian suing Snstrestere, on thelr way to tain West 
pilots, were among those killed airliner had flown from Prague. 





CONSCRIPTION AT 


PEARL HARBOUR, HAWAII. A JAPANESE MIDGET SUBMARINE, WHICH WAS BELIEVED TO MANILA. PHI 
“HAVE TAKEN PART IN THE ATTACK ON THE BEING LOWERED ASHORE AFTER IT HAD BEEN —AN OIL suiieae. aaah a GP THE SERUCSLE SN THE PACIC 
DISCOVERED ON THE SEA-BED BY UNITED STATES NAVY DIVERS. IT 1S TO BE TAKEN TO JAPAN AS THE PAINTING) WADING ASHORE AT ees Senate: on ~ 

A WAR EXHIBIT. I THE PEARL ATTACK THESE SUBMARINES WERE ALL SUNK. PAINTING THE GENERAL IS SAgtEnts tans SUaAEED Uo Ut 
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THE EVIL THAT MEN DO. 





“ THE LATE LORD BYRON.” 


By DORIS LANGLEY MOORE* 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


| i will be remembered that Macaulay, at the 
conclusion of his essay on Byron, wrote, 
‘‘ A few more years will destroy whatever yet re- 
mains of that magical potency which once belonged 
to the name of Byron. To us he is still a man, 
young, noble, and unhappy. To our children he 
will be merely a writer; and their impartial judge- 
ment will appoint his place among writers, without 
regard to his rank or to his private history.”” In 
this volume Mrs. Moore traces the transition from 
the one position to the other with a wealth of 
corroborative detail. She begins with the letter 
from Gamba to Hobhouse an- 
nouncing the poet’s death, and 
she takes the story down to 
the middle of the roth cen- 
tury when the younger genera- 
tion was beginning to search 
for that “ impartial judge- 
ment’’ as Macaulay said 
would be the case. During 
the course of her narrative 
she throws much light on 
the literary personalities of the 
period under review, and a 
pretty vindictive lot they 
were—the historians of 
modern Oxford are tame by 
comparison. 


It is impossible to disagree 
with the author’s view that 
the burning of the “‘ Memoirs ”’ 
was not only inexcusable but 
was also the cause of most of 
the distortions of the truth 
about Byron which circulated 
so rapidly after his death. It 
played into the hands of that 
intolerable bore, Lady Byron, 
who was enabled to spread 
what stories she pleased about 
her dead husband, while it 
smoothed the path for a legion 
of charlatans who claimed to 
have been intimately ac- 
quainted with him, and even 
to have been his children. 
Fundamentally the contro- 
versy which ensued was be- 
tween those who held that 
there was something indeli- 
cate, almost indecent, in pub- 
lishing anything about the 
life of a celebrity, and those 
who ‘when a famous man 
dies, show an unseemly eager- 
ness to get what can be got, 
in money or reflected glory, 
from having something to 
reveal about him.”” We have 
both classes with us to-day. 


Cam Hobhouse was the 
protagonist of those who 
wished to concentrate on 
Byron as a poet and to say as 
little as possible about him 
as a man, and in this connec- 
tion Mrs. Moore draws an 
interesting comparison be- 
tween him and Mary Shelley: 

The unfortunate Mary Shelley, who longed for 
respectability and had all her life been emotionally 
embroiled with rr existing for one reason or 
another under a cloud, had already begun the course of 
suppression which was to result in what is now known 
as the Shelley Legend—the ethereal, emasculated, 
bloodless projection of the poet so much beloved by the 
Victorians. She wanted Shelley to be remembered, 
just as Hobhouse wanted Byron to be remembered, by 
those of his works which were least vulnerable to moral 
and religious objection, and she opposed biography 
strenuously on the grounds that “ the truth, any part 
of it, is hardly for the rude cold world to handle.” 


Hobhouse himself emerges from these pages as 
a pompous, somewhat self-righteous individual, 
and although he rather prided himself on being a 
man of the world he was very often out of touch 
with it. In public life at any rate his reputation for 
honesty would not appear to have been of the 
highest, for when Disraeli in ‘‘ The Letters of Run- 
nymede’’ facetiously suggested that “ the Cabinet 
might take to cricket ’’ he said of Hobhouse that 
“ the chances certainly are that he will be ‘ caught 





A CONTEMPORARY COPY OF A BUST OF 

BYRON BY ALBERT THORWALDSEN DONE IN 

ROME WHEN THE POET WAS THIRTY. THE 

COPY IS IN THE POSSESSION OF SIR JOHN 
MURRAY. 


LORD BYRON’S HALF-SISTER: THE HON. AUGUSTA 
LEIGH, FROM A DRAWING BY SIR GEORGE 
HAYTER, NOW IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

The illustrations from the book “ The Late Lord Byron” are reproduced by 


out,’ experiencing the same fate in play as in 
politics.’’ Earlier still, Canning, together with a 
good many other people, had credited him with 
writing a particularly scurrilous pamphlet of 
which he lacked the courage to admit authorship. 


The exploitation of Byron’s career which 
continued for many years after his death is almost 
incredible, but it surely reached its zenith—or 
its nadir—in “La Vie Privée et Amours Secrétes de 
Lord Byron” which made its appearance in 1837. 
Not even the most bigoted Etonian would recog- 
nise Harrow in this effusion. 
For example, one of the masters, 
by name Gazelee, is in the habit 
of acting as procurer for the 
young Byron; and even the 
headmaster only gives the poet 
a severe reprimand when_ he 
finds him in the most compro- 
mising of situations with a young 
married woman on his favourite 
tomb in the churchyard. No 
Public School, even in the pre- 
Arnold era, can have had so 
accommodating an assistant 
master as Gazelee: he stood on 
guard all night while Byron en- 
gaged in one of his least credit- 
able amours, and he was even 
prepared to be a pimp to his own 
sister. 


Then there was the impostor 
who declared that he was Byron’s 
son by a Spanish countess whom 
he had loved and deserted during 
his travels in 1809. It was use- 
less for Hobhouse, from whom 
the impostor endeavoured to 
raise {1500, to insist that he 








had been with Byron every day of that journey to 
Spain and kept a detailed journal, and that no such 
amour could have taken place without his know- 
ledge; for this was no mean criminal, and he was 
able for a time to impose upon many of the 
credulous of both sexes, especially in Great Britain 
and the United States. The real Byron was being 
everywhere distorted to serve one end or another: 
far away in Germany a schoolboy of seventeen 
read a paper on Byron’s poetry to his literary 
society, and during the course of it he described 
the poet’s heroes as “ supermen ”’; it was the first 
time that the word had been used in this sense, 
and the user of it was Friedrich Nietzsche. 


Mrs. Moore excels at character sketches, as 
that of Lady Blessington abundantly proves: 


She could be called upon by men of any rank, 
she could receive and visit such ladies of lower rank 
as, for the sake of knowing so resplendent a 
person, were not too finicky about reputation, she 
could go to any place to which the entry was 
achieved by payment; but never could she cut a figure 


LADY CAROLINE LAMB, FROM A PORTRAIT BY 
THOMAS PHILLIPS. (Reproduced by permission of the 
Trustees of the Chatsworth Settlement.) 
ty of the publishers, John Murray. 


at the balls, the 
dinners, of the 
great hostesses 
whose invitations 
were an accolade. 
‘ . It was not 
only the matter 
of her former 
morals, which as 
long as she had 
not figured in a 
divorce suit, 
might have been 
benignly forgot- 
ten: it was the 
combination of 
these with showi- 
ness and bad 
breeding. 














THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK RE- 
VIEWED ON THIS PAGE: MRS. 
DORIS LANGLEY MOORE. 
Mrs. Doris Langley Moore was 
born in Lancashire and brought up 
in South Africa, where her father 
was editor of The Sunday Times. 
She is well known as an authority 
on fashion and has founded a 
museum of costume and fashion. 
She has written six novels and a 


In later days, 
when she had 


come to terms life of E. Nesbitt. Her work on 
with her lot, and “The Late Lord Byron”’ started 
was lion-hunting in 1953. 


instead of tuft- 
hunting, her skill as a hostess won praise. 


Of the male reptiles who crawl across the 
author’s pages easily the most repulsive is 
Brougham. If it is indeed true, as we are told, 
that ‘“‘ Hobhouse knew that Brougham had been 
Byron’s enemy, but had no idea of the strength and 
extent of his ill will,’’ then that was added proof that 
he was out of touch with the world. Brougham was 
undoubtedly one of the most remarkable men of 
the last century, and certainly one of the most 
extraordinary who ever became Lord Chancellor. 
The astounding range of his gifts was catalogued 
with pride by his friends, and with despair by his 
enemies, even if a cynic did observe that had he 
only known a little law he would have known a 
littlt of everything. With all his genius, however, 
there was.one defect, and that one was fatal. His 
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LADY BYRON, FROM AN ENGRAVING OF A WATER- 
COLOUR BY W. J. NEWTON: AN ILLUSTRATION 
FROM THE BOOK REVIEWED HERE. 


colleagues could not trust him. He could not 
stand by his friends. He could not keep a secret. 
He could not be depended upon to tell the truth. 
So in due course there came a time when his 
colleagues, even while they recognised that his 
abilities were far greater than their own, would not 
have him at any price. Hobhouse should have 
known all this before he consulted Brougham about 
publishing a pamphlet in defence of Byron against 
the strictures of Medwin and Dallas; the man who 
was more responsible than most people for keeping 
Byron apart from his wife was hardly likely to 
be willing to strike a blow in defence of his 
memory. 


This is a long book, but it is intensely interesting 
from beginning to end; it is ideal holiday reading 
both for Byron “ fans,’’ and for those who wish to 
see the England of the Georges dissolve into the 
Victorian Age. 





*“ The Late Lord Byron: Posthumous Dramas.” By 
Doris Langley Moore. Illustrated. (Murray; 42s.) 
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LIKE TWO STUMPS OF A GIANT’S TEETH: 
THE "MIGHTY 14TH-CENTURY PALACE OF 
TAMERLAINE, NEAR SAMARKAND, U:S.S.R. 


(Left.) 

ONE OF THE 
REMAINING “STUMPS” 
OF THE IWAN ARCH, 
WHICH LED TO THE 
MAIN HALL OF 
TAMERLAINE'S 
PALACE. THE ARCH 
WHICH REACHED 
OVER TO THE OTHER 
“STUMP” WAS 
ORIGINALLY ABOUT 

165 FT. HIGH. 


(Right. ) 

THE EASTERN OF THE 
TWO TOWERS WHICH 
FLANK WHAT ORIGIN- 
ALLY WAS THE GREAT 
ARCH OF TAMER- 
LAINE’S PALACE. THE 
GLAZED TILES ARE 
DARK BLUE AND TUR- 
QUOISE. THE PALACE 
LIES IN UZBEKISTAN. 


HE Alai Mountains run 
roughly east and west 
through the part of Southern 
U.S.S.R. which is near the 
borders of China and of 
Afghanistan. To the north- 
west of them is the town of 
Samarkand, and to the south 
lies the wide valley of the 
Oxus, winding its way north- 
west to the Aral Sea. Long 
before one descends into the 
plain from the Alai Mountains, 
two gigantic stumps of archi- 
tecture can clearly be seen 
from a distance of some 
thirty miles. These are all 
that remain of the great 
palace of Tamerlaine, the 
14th-century ruler whose con- 
quests included Moscow, Delhi, 
Aleppo, Baghdad and Smyrna, 
and who might have added 
China to his spoils but for 
his death (at the age of sixty- 
nine, in 1405) before he got 
there. He was born at the 
town of Kesh, south of Samar- 
kand, and ordered this great 
palace to be built towards the 
end of the 14th century. 
Twenty years later, in 1404— 


the year before Tamerlaine’s 
[Continued below. THE INSIDE WALLS. BESIDES BLUE TILES, OTHERS ARE BLACK, WHITE, ANOTHER INSIDE WALL. MANY OF THE TILES ARE MISSING, AND THE 


GREEN, YELLOW OCHRE, VIOLET, PURPLE AND GOLD LOWER BRICKWORK HAS BEEN EXTENSIVELY RESTORED. 


THE DECORATED DOME OF THE MAUSOLEUM AT NEARBY KESH. LOCALLY THE BUILDING IS KNOWN 
AS THE TOMB OF TERAGAI, WHO WAS TAMERLAINE’S FATHER. 


Continued | death, Gin conpeeees oe EE, ot eal a cae, 
who was the son-in-law of John of Gaunt. This 
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THE QUEEN AND BADEN-POWELL ; LIGAHTNINGS ; 
A FIRE COMMEMORATED ;A VISITOR WITH MISSILES. 


"ie 


THE ARMAMENT OF A MODERN AMERICAN FIGHTING SHIP: SOME 
OF DEWEY’S TWIN TERRIER ANTI-AIRCRAFT MISSILES. 


ON A FIVE-DAY VISIT 
BEFORE JOINING THE 
AMERICAN SIXTH 
FLEET I THE MEDI- 
TERRANEAN: THE 
GUIDED-MISSILE 
DESTROYER DEWEY. 
The U.S. Navy super- 
ae Dewey is 

American 
Navy ship to have 
been completely built 
for missile armament. 
She is equipped with 
twin Terrier surface- 
to-air missiles and the 
most up-to-date anti- 
submarine rocket sys- 
tem. She is one of 
seven ships of her 
type in commission, 
and arrived at Ports- 
mouth on July 12. 


(Right.) 

THE QUEEN OPENING 
BADEN-POWELL 
HOUSE—THE {£200,000 
SOCIAL AND RESIDENR- 
TIAL CENTRE FOR 





the Boy Scout move- 
ment, and also 


LIGHTNING ASSEMBLY: THE SCENE AT SAMLESBURY, LANCASHIRE, THESE LATEST CHEERFULLY COMMEMORATING A DISASTER 100 YEARS AGO: A MANUAL FIRE ENGINE 
om. PIGHTER AIRCRAFT ARE FINALLY ASSEMBLED FOR THE ROYAL FORCE. CROSSING LONDON BRIDGE IN MEMORY OF THE TOOLEY STREET FIRE. 
chief test pilot of English said on July 12 that the tning supersonic J 22, 1861, there occurred the worst fire London had known since the Great 
had almost reached the in Seber comet, A substantial number of these i 
have boon delivered the F. and production is shared between three 
. Anew has also recently made its first flight. 
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ARCH ZOOLOGICAL SECTION NO. 2059. 








DISASTER AND DARK AGE IN A MAYA CITY: 


DISCOVERIES AT XUNANTUNICH IN BRITISH HONDURAS. 
By E. W. MACKIE. 


vee HONDURAS is the only British 

territory on the American mainland which 
contains monuments of any of the remarkable 
group of maize-growing aboriginal civilisations 
which fiourished in Central America in the first 
millennium A.D., so it is still occasionally possible 
to continue a British tradition of research into the 
Maya civilisation. In August 1959 a multi- 
purpose expedition, composed of recent graduates 
of Cambridge University, landed at Belize, the 
capital, to commence a ten-month programme of 
scientific research into the Colony’s coral reefs, 
flora and archzological remains. The two-man 
archzological section, David Carr and myself, was 
fortunate in obtaining,a grant from the University 
Museum of Archzology in Cambridge and was 
therefore able to plan an active campaign of 
excavation with the help and advice of the 
Archzological Commissioner, Mr. A. H. Anderson. 
On his advice it was decided to work mainly at 
the ruins of Xunantunich, on the Guatemalan 
frontier, not least because this site is kept more 
or less permanently free of heavy bush and also 
because there are hopes of developing it as a 
much-needed tourist attraction. The fine astrono- 
mical carved frieze (Fig..3) which was discovered 
on the roof facade of the main building at this sit 
soon after the war indicated that 


buildings of uncertain use but clearly distinct from 
the temples. The two at Xunantunich are both 
surrounded by the long, low mounds, and it seems 
probable that the northern and southern extremi- 
ties of the site served as centres of training and 
research for the priest aristocracy who dominated 
this region. 

Our first excavation was on mound A-11 
(Fig. 2), which turned out to be the smaller of the 
two Palace structures at the north end of the site 
and opposite A-6 with its astronomical frieze. Four 
local Mayas were hired to do the digging and they 
soon uncovered the white plastered. walls and 
floors of room interiors near the top of the mound. 
The outer walls of all the rooms had fallen down 
(Fig. 6) and none of the roof remained standing so 
that the rooms were full up with masonry debris. 
In spite of this unusually severe destruction it was 
possible to deduce. the original appearance of A-11 
quite accurately and the architectural features of 
A-11 were basically the same as those of the other 
two buildings examined, A-6 and A-15. A sloping- 
sided masonry substructure formed a massive 
foundation for all the buildings and, in the case of 
A-11 and A-6, it was formed by blocking up an 
earlier lower building. One or more flights of 
stairs must have run up from the plaza floor to the 


building had been abandoned for even a short 
length of time at the end of the Classic period before 
it collapsed some dust would have drifted in. 
Moreover, the fall of the roof had shattered some 
fourteen large pottery vessels which had been 
standing on the floor of the long room, and this, 
together with the absence of dust, suggests that 
the fall of the building actually interrupted the 
Classic period occupation and was therefore a 
sudden disaster. The smashed pottery was a 
typical selection of Late Classic wares, Benque 
Viejo IIIb in the local sequence, and this gave a 
useful upper limit for the date of the event. All 
things*considered, an earth tremor would probably 
explain the observed facts best and two small 
mounds on the surface of Plaza “‘ B,”’ in front of 
A-11, gave a further clue. These turned out to be 
nothing more than two piles of masonry debris 
which had been gathered up on the plaster pave- 
ment of the plaza when the surface of the latter 
as a whole was in good condition but before this 
part of the site was abandoned for good. It was 
possible to tell this because the plaza surface was 
intact under the extra thickness of these two humps 
of debris but had been torn up by the forest every- 
where else. These little mounds could be the 
remains of a half-hearted attempt to clear up some 
of the debris from the collapse of one or more of 
the structures bordering the plaza; this would 
also probably fit best into the theory of destruction 
by earthquake. It is highly probable also that 
the authority of the priest rulers declined drastic- 
ally soon afterwards because no further attempt 
was made to clear up or to reconstruct the fallen 
buildings (Figs. 1 and 9). 





Xunantunich was a little superior 
to the unimportant fourth-class 
centre which it has usually been 
dismissed as in archzological litera- 
ture. 

A large group of ceremonial 
centres is concentrated in the Peten 
district of Guatemala, the region 
which seems to have witnessed the 
earliest ce of the Mayan 
hierarchic culture. Tikal, the largest 
Maya site so far known, is in this 
group as is Uaxactun, which in the 
1930's yielded the first scientifically 
devised ceramic sequence in the 
area. Xunantunich stands on 
the eastern fringe of this group, the 
cradle of Maya civilisation, the 






























earliest ceremonial centres of which 
appear in the 4th century A.D., 
inaugurating the Classic period, and 
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Our next excavation, of mound 
A-15 (Fig. 4), shed further light on 
the events accompanying the de- 

cline and fall of the ceremonial 
| centre. This turned out to be a 
multi-chambered building ona 5-ft.- 
high substructure reached by a 
| short flight of steps up the front 
of the latter. There were five 
rooms (Fig. 15), three along the 
front opening on to a 4-ft.-wide 
i terrace and two behind, to which 
access was had through narrow 
passages in the central front room. 
A-15 was clearly a_ residential 
structure in the Classic period, for 
about 10 ft. in front of the sub- 
structure was found a large rubbish 
pit, its lips edged with square 
stones, and full of black earth 
(which is the remains of organic 





last until the 9th or early roth. By 
A.D. 1000 all the centres of the 
southern lowland area, i i 
Xunantunich, were abandoned and 
overgrown by the forests after a 
change, not yet fully understood, 
in which the priest hierarchies who 
occupied and ruled from the sites during the 
Classic period somehow lost their authority. The 
peasant population of the surrounding countryside 
probably continued to live for some time in the 
area after the debacle but gradually dwindled in 
numbers until huge tracts of the central Maya 
area were uninhabited forests. Only in the north 
of the Yucatan peninsula did the old Classic 
civilisation continue and it even underwent a 
renaissance of sorts. 

Xunantunich is a medium-sized, compact 
ceremonial centre built on a levelled-off hilltop in 
the usual Maya fashion. The carefully planned 
layout (Fig. 1), fine astronomical frieze and 
dominant situation mark this site out as a fairly 
important regional centre although inferior to the 
greater ones further west. It has been suggested 
that the dense concentrations of house-mounds on 
the alluvial river terraces downstream were the 
habitations of the “ Belize valley community ” 
whose surplus food and labour supported the 
regional capital 15 miles west at Xunantunich as 
well as their own smaller local centres. Three 
main types of mounds can be distinguished at 
Xunantunich, roughly divisible into the remains 
of, first, long, low structures, which were probably 
‘residential; secondly, high mounds, each with a 
stone stela standing or lying in front of it (the 
single carved example at the site has a date which 
has been deciphered as the equivalent of a.p. 849) 
and some with the remains of small, narrow build- 
ings on top of them; these appear to have been 
the temple-pyramids of the site. The third type 
consists of two mounds only, at opposite ends of 
the site, which appear to belong to that class of 
structures known as “ Palaces,’’ multi-chambered 


FIG. 1. A PLAN OF THE PRINCIPAL GROUP OF BUILDINGS AT XUNANTUNICH, DISCUSSED BY MR. 

E. W. MACKIE IN HIS ARTICLE. THE VIEWPOINT OF THE RECONSTRUCTION DRAWING (FIG. 7) 
IS ABOUT THE CENTRE OF THE BASE LINE OF THIS PLAN. 

Xunantunich lies very near the Guatemala/British 

south-west of Belize, about 40 miles east of the famous Maya site of Tikal (in Guatemala) 


and about 45 miles south-east of Uaxactun. 


top of A-11’s substructure but these were not 
found in the excavation. A foot-thick plinth of 
concrete was laid on the flat top of the substructure 
and its edge, faced with dressed blocks, formed a 
step up at the entrance to each room; the area of 
the top of the substructure not covered by the 
plinth formed a terrace 7 ft. wide in front of the 
room doorways. On top of the plinth and set 
back about an inch from its edge were built thick 
walls of a concerete rubble core faced with dressed 
and plastered rectangular limestone blocks. On 
the flat, and sometimes plastered, tops of these 
walls rested the roof vaults, like an inverted “‘ V ”’ 
in section and constructed, in the case of A-11, of 
numerous large blocks with slanting, plastered 
faces. A mass of concrete was piled on top of 
the vaults for stability and doubtless once gave 
A-11 the typical rectangular, block-like appearance 
of Maya buildings. A masonry superstructure, or 
roof-comb, probably towered above roof level and 
this or the roof facade, or both, were decorated 
with carvings, pieces of which were found in the 
debris. 

The condition of the masonry debris which 
filled the rooms at once aroused comment by its 
cleanliness. The plastered surfaces were hard, 
white and smooth and large numbers of vault 
blocks lay on and near the floor often with air 
spaces between them suggesting a rapid collapse 
(Fig. 14). Two rows of these blocks were found 
in the small inner room, behind the long front one, 
which had clearly fallen together en masse from 
the wooden lintel which must have once spanned 
the doorway but of which no trace remained. 
No trace of dust or dirt was found on the room 
floors, a most important point because if the 


Honduras frontier. It lies about 68 miles 


refuse), broken stone tools and huge 
quantities of broken pottery of the 
same period as that found on the floor 
of A-11, Benque Viejo IIIb, the 
final phase of the Classic civilisation 
at this site. Three prone extended 
burials were found under raised 
floors inside the rooms and two, an adult and 
child, were together inside the raised bench or 
altar in the central front room and were unusual 
in that both lacked the whole of the skull except 
the lower jaw. The building had presumably 
been built as a residence for one or more members 
of the site’s hierarchy. But destruction had come 
to A-15 as well as to A-11 although the sequence 
of events was more complicated in the Residence 
than in the Palace. 

The first feature uncovered in the excavations 
was a mass of roof blocks in the front rooms which 
had all fallen together from the rear wall and 
whose plastered faces were weathered and dis- 
coloured in spite of having been finally buried 
face down (Fig. 5). There was no trace of blocks 
from the front half of the vault and the front 
walls, on which these had once rested, were in a 
very ruinous condition. The implication was that 
the inner half of the roof vault had remained stand- 
ing and pen to the elements for some time after 
the outer walls and the rest of the vault had 
fallen. Thus it was clear almost at once that A-15 
had been badly damaged at some point in its 
history, possibly by the same agency that threw 
down A-11 completely. However, occupation, 
though of a different form, continued in A-1 5 
after the disaster. Along the foot of the front 
of the substructure, on either side of the flight of 
steps, were two courses of badly weathered wall- 
blocks which appeared to be the remains of the 
fallen front wall of the building and which had 
been tidied up in this fashion after the first collapse 
(Fig. 8). Lying on the ground in front of these 
blocks, and up against them in places, and there- 
fore dating from the period after [Continued opposite. 
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XUNANTUNICH: WHERE SOCIAL COLLAPSE FOLLOWED THE EARTHQUAKE. 





FIG. 3. THE ASTRONOMICAL FRIEZE ON THE FACADE OF THE EARLIER PALACE STRUCTURE ON 


MOUND A-6. THIS WAS DISCOVERED SH“ “TLY AFTER THE WAR. 


FIG. §. THE SECOND STAGE IN THE COLLAPSE OF ROOM 2 IN A-15, SHOWING THE ROOF FIG. 6. THE FRONT ROOM OF A-1l AFTER EXCAVATION. THE DRESSED AND PLASTERED 
BLOCKS WHICH FELL ON THE SECONDARY (PEASANT) OCCUPATION OF THE BUILDING. LIMESTONE HAD FALLEN AWAY FROM THE UPPER COURSES, SHOWING THE RUBBLE CORE. 


of obsidian and flint flakes. The black earth lay over the steps as well 
there was a thin layer on the terrace in front of the rooms. The pottery in 
tip was exclusively of period IV in the local ceramic sequence. Two small 
rubbish tips were actually inside the rooms and the floors of some of them had 
been badly trampled and discoloured in two places by fires lit inside the building. 
One of these interior deposits had accumulated on top of two roof blocks from 
the first collapse which had not been cleared out. The contrast between the 
domestic habits of these post-destruction inhabitants, who fouled the floors 
and dumped rubbish in odd corners or threw it straight out of the doorways, and 
the original owners, who used a special rubbish pit and kept the floors clean, 
was very marked and that A-15 had been occupied after its partial 
destruction by some of the local peasant population. No attempt at reconstruc- 
tion was made, and this, as well as the intrusion of the peasant squatters, 
suggests that the rule of the Classic hierarchy ended after the damage to the 


building occurred. A peasant hut which we excavated a few hundred yards 
outside the ceremonial centre exhibited the same method of rubbish disposal 
as that practised by the period IV inhabitants of A-15. In the case of the hut 
the tip had accumulated against the outside of one wall. This peasant phase 
of occupation in A-15 was brought to an end by the fall of the last of the roof 
vaults into the rooms, conveniently burying the deposits inside (Fig. 10). When 
the evidence from the two excavated structures is combined a plausible 
hypothesis can be built up to account for the decline of the Classic culture at 
Xunantunich. As we have seen, the Palace building A-11 suffered violent 
destruction at a time when the Classic civilisation was still in existence, during 
or at the end of ceramic period IIIb. A-15, the residence, was also badly 

and at a more closely definable point in its history: at the transition 
between periods IIIb and IV. In both cases the disaster appears to coincide 
with the loss of authority by the Classical hierarchy as no repair work was 
undertaken and peasants seem to have moved into A-15, doubtless under a 
semi-thatched roof. It is important to note that excavation [Continued on page 134. 
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FIG. 7. AFTER THE CATACLYSM: THE DARK AGE OF THE MAYA CIVILISATION—A PEASANT PU 


The drawing shows part of Xunantunich as it might have appeared a year or from the top of the stairwa fr incense, being burned 
two after the disaster, involving the collapse of many masonry structures, and peasnat beltes the ebanteotd, ad aii nae ee nents Ape 
the oes of authority of the pries-astronomer hierarchy had allowed some of decorating the roof-fagades and roof-combs of the Palace building can still be 

to move into the ruins (as revealed in the excavations seen; a huge Sun-god mask stares out from the eastern (left) side. At the top 


the local population 
described by Mr. E. W. Mackie on pages 130, 131 and 134). In the background right can be seen the back 
stands the vast artificial platform supporting the Palace structure A-6 as well as masonry why Loy hr eee 
/ - half-wrecked A-15. 
with stones, can be seen in front of it, full 
inhabitants, who moved in after the 
Specially drawn for The Mlustrated London News” >y Alan 
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ANT POPULATION AMONG THE RUINS OF XUNANTUNICH—AS REVEALED BY RECENT EXCAVATION. 


right stands a fine carved vessel of Orange ware; this is a trade piece and shows 
that, even though the hierarchy had disappeared from this centre, the complex 
trading organisation of the Classic period in this area was still active for a while 

of the rooms and from the terrace and the ground in front. after the disaster. Pig bones were found in the refuse tips but.it is uncertain 
debris were collected arranged in two courses whether they were domestic animals or caught by hunters with flint-tipped 

: i i spears. The whole scene might be regarded as a symbolic depiction of the 

amazing material and intellectual achievement of the Maya Classic civilisation 
and, at the same time, of the insecure basis on which this aristocratic culture 
was founded; a population of illiterate and superstitious Neolithic farmers. 


their rubbish, including bones and broken pottery, 


ter the 
News" by Alan Sorrell, with the co-operation of Mr. E. W. Mackie. 
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EARTHQUAKE EVIDENCE; MAYA REMAINS, CLASSIC, POST-CLASSIC AND MODERN. 














FIG. 8. THE FRONT OF THE SUBSTRUCTURE OF A-15, FIG. 9. STAIRS LEADING TO ROOM § UP THE SIDE OF THE MOUND FIG. 10. PROOF THAT A-1§ WAS INHABITED AFTER THE 
SHOWING THE PATCHED-UP WALL ERECTED BY THE A-ll. THESE WERE A LATER ADDITION AND CAN BE SEEN FIRST COLLAPSE: POTTERY, A STOWE AXE AND BLACK 
SECONDARY OCCUPANTS OF THE SITE. TO BE LEANING AGAINST THE SLOPING SIDE. EARTH LIE UNDER THE BLOCKS OF THE SECOND COLLAPSE. 











FIG. 11. MAYA STONE QUERNS: (ON THE LEFT) A MODERN ONE, IN RECENT 
USE; AND( RIGHT) THE SAME MODEL FROM THE POST-CLASSIC LEVELS OF A-15. 
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FIG. 14. AN EARLY STAGE DURING THE EXCAVATION OF THE LONG ROOM IN A-11. THE MANNER FIG. 15.. ROOM 1 OF A-15, WITH (LEFT) THE DOOR LEADING TO THE TERRACE. THE RAISED 
OF THE FALL SUGGESTS THAT THE COLLAPSE WAS SUDDEN AND COMPLETE. AREAS WHICH OCCUPY MOST OF THE FLOOR MAY HAVE BEEN USED FOR SLEEPING ON. 


earthquake hypothesis thus takes on an added interest. In view of the dearth 
of real knowledge about the causes of the decline of the Classic civilisation a 
demonstration that, at one centre at least, the overthrow might have been 
caused by a natural disaster would be of great significance in that such a 
violent end might have provided the prima causa for a social revolution 


Continued from page 131.] at Maya sites usually shows that the ceremonial build- 
ings were simply abandoned to the forests and allowed to decay. For example, 
at Uaxactun, in Guatemala, a half-finished structure was abandoned and there 
was some occupation inside decaying rooms but neither at this site nor at | 
San José, in northern British Honduras, were there any obvious signs of | 
violence. At Tikal one can still walk into many of the buildings, the interiors | at neighbouring sites. But more research is needed it i btful if the 
of which are often surprisingly undamaged. On the other hand at | decline over the whole Maya area could be thus cepanes. "nee example, 
Xunantunich, which is less than fifty miles from all three other sites mentioned, the progressive disintegration of the authority of the Classical hierarchies, 
the Classic culture seems to have been violently interrupted and overthrown as indicated by the dates at which inscribed monuments ceased to be set 
at the IIIb/IV transition. The geological map of the Maya area shows that up at various sites, had already begun at Copan, right at the south of the 
the Peten lowlands are mostly free from rock faults but that there are a number | Maya area, fairly soon after A.D. 800 when the latest dated stela was 
in British Honduras, two of which cross very close to Xunantunich. The erected there. 
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A CRUMBLING CHURCH; A DOOMED ARCH; 
AND A SILVER GILT MACE. 


IN URGENT NEED OF RESTORATION: ST. MARY REDCLIFFE CHURCH, BRISTOL, CALLED BY ANOTHER FINE PIECE OF ARCHITECTURE TO BE DEMOLISHED: THE FINE DORIC ARCH AT EUSTON, 
QUEEN ELIZABETH I “ THE FAIREST PARISH CHURCH IN MY REALM.” DESIGNED BY HARDWICK AND A GREAT SYMBOL OF THE RAILWAY AGE. 
Ana for the restoration of the magnificent stonework of this church has been launched, This fine London landmark, Hardwick's triumphal arch, which is at the entrance to Euston 
Mr. John Betj being one of the signatories. More than {115,000 is needed to replace Station, is to be demolished, since the cost of moving and re-erecting it is considered far too 
Eediin dhena-ctiends of it being soft Dundry, used in the 1842 restoration. great. The arch weighs 4500 tons. Euston is to be rebuilt. 


cf PLES ARIS 


RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE BRITISH MUSEUM: A FINE ATTIC BELL- 
KRATER (c. 470-460 B.C.), ATTRIBUTED TO THE ALTAMURA PAINTER. 


This big vase, in excellent condition and about 18} ins. in diameter, 
RECEIVING A BOUQUET FROM A STUDENT FROM NIGERIA, MISS MON- has been acquired with a bequest by the late Miss M. F. T. Ready 


TO BE PRESENTED TO 
THE LORD MAYOR OF 
LONDON ON JULY 18: 
A FINE SILVER-GILT 
TRAVELLING MACE 
(RIGHT). THE ORIGI- 
NAL IS TO THE LEFT. 
The fine mace, a 
replica of a Georgian 


of Al " The 
Lord Mayor is to take 
it with him on his 
tour of the Far East. 
The new mace was 
commissioned from 


(Right.) 

THE COMMISSIONING 
OF A WEW ROYAL 
NAVAL AIR SQUADRON 


HELICOPTERS: THE 
SCENE AT PORTLAND, 
DORSET, AT THE SER- 
VICE ON JULY 11. THE 
SQUADRON, NAMED 
771 HELICOPTER 
TRAINING AND TRIALS 
SQUADRON, WILL 
OPERATE FROM 
PORTLAND. 


KOLE OGUNJOBI: PRINCESS ALEXANDRA OF KENT, WHO HAD ARRIVED 

AT LANCASTER HOUSE FOR A GARDEN PARTY FOR COMMONWEALTH 

STUDENTS BEING TRAINED UNDER THE COMMONWEALTH TEACHER 
TRAINING BURSARY SCHEME. 


with assistance from the National Art-Collections Fund. The bow 
case held by one figure identifies him as Teucer—with presumably 
Ajax the Greater as his companion—leaving for the Trojan War. 
The leather curtain to the shield is also interesting. It was a 
protection against arrows, probably introduced after THON. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 























LREADY this year there have been several 
reports of thousands of cuttlefish being 
found dead on the shore, mainly on the east coast 
of England. A few weeks ago I saw large numbers 
on the south coast and in past years there have 
been accounts of such mass deaths as far north 
as the Shetlands and the Faroes. Sometimes a 
beach is littered not with carcases but with cuttle- 
bone, the internal shells of the cuttlefish, represent- 
ing probably the aftermath of such events, or one 
may see thousands of cuttlebones floating at the 
surface and drifting by in a long stream well out 
to sea 
Mass deaths of fish, squid, even of some of the 
smaller whales, have long been observed in many 





A FAMILIAR SIGHT OW BEACHES AMONG THE DRIFTWOOD AND THE 
FOAM: A CLUSTER OF CUTTLEFISH EGGS WHICH HAVE BEEN 
WRENCHED FROM THEIR SUPPORT BY THE WAVES. THEY LOOK 


RATHER LIKE A BUNCH OF BLACK GRAPES. 


parts of the world. In some instances 
it has been shown that upwellings of 
cold water or of toxic waters have 
overwhelmed the animals in countless 
numbers and their carcases have 
later been washed ashore. In other 
instances, as with the mortalities of 
cuttlefish, we are far from knowing 
the causes of death and can only 
speculate. The suggestion mostly 
favoured is that they have been killed 
by a sudden influx of cold water, 
during an unusually cold spell in 
winter. Another suggestion is that 
the cuttlefish sometimes get together 
in companies and, swimming back- 
wards, launch themselves, for some 
reason unknown, into shallow waters 
from which they cannot escape. One 
significant observation is that all 
cuttlefish cast up in this way have 
lost their arms, presumably bitten 
off. It was so with those I saw, 
but whether the mutilation occurred 
before or after death it is not 
possible to say. 

The first difficulty in considering such a problem 
is that we are somewhat in the dark on the biology 
of the beast. There are some eighty species of 
cuttlefish throughout the world, some living most 
of the time in the shallow waters and others in the 
deeper seas. In some parts of the world they are 
extensively fished for food, but we have little idea 
of their numbers because they are too quick to 
be caught in nets and the marine researchers 
are therefore deprived of the normal method of 
sampling populations. The odd one or two cuttle- 
fish, perhaps caught unawares, are sometimes 
brought up in the trawls, and the cuttle-fishers 
catch them in small numbers only. 

The impression one gets from such knowledge 
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CUTTLE LITTER THE SHORE. 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


early in the year until the end of April, but in 
most cuttle-fisheries advantage is taken of the 
breeding season, which lasts through the spring 
into the summer 

Aristotle, writing over 2000 years ago, told 
how the female cuttle lays her eggs near the land 
where there is seaweed or reeds, or where brush- 
wood or branches from the land may have collected 
in the sea, and that the fishermen place faggots 
in the sea to simulate these conditions. The 
Mediterranean cuttle-fishers still place branches 
of mastic in the sea near the shore, and in the 
Indian Ocean cassia branches are used 

The cuttle egg has a long flexible stalk 
The first egg laid is held in the female's 
arms, which twine the stalk round some solid 
support such as a frond of seaweed or eel- 
grass, a twig or a branch. Each egg that 
follows is treated in the same way until there 
is a cluster of black eggs like a bunch of 
grapes. These clusters are a common sight 
on the shore at low-tide in spring and 
summer. By providing supports the fisher- 
men lure the females to a chosen spot to lay, 
the males follow them for the courtship and 
mating that precede the egg-laying and the 
fishermen net them, a somewhat unchivalrous 
method, but effective and less reprehensible 
than the third method. For this I quote 
from Frank W. Lane’s “ Kingdom of the 
Octopus ”’ 

The charms of the female cuttlefish are 
used in another way by the Catanian fishermen 
to capture the males. They put a hook through 
a female's mantle, and adjust the line so that 
the cuttlefish swims about six feet below the 
boat. As they row slowly along males swim 
up to the captive female and cling to her. The 
fishermen then lift them into the boat with 
a landing net, disentangle them, and set the 
decoy to work again. All this is described by 
Oppian, except that in his day it was apparently 
the custom to use decoy males as well 

According to Henry Lee ( The Octo- 


, 


pus,” 1875) the Japanese anchor a female 


TO CHANGE COLOUR FAR MORE RAPIDLY THAN ANY CHAMELEON. 


near the shore and shoot a seine round the males 
that gather near her. 

The breeding season brings the cuttlefish 
together and it is then that the males put on their 
“ zebra” courting dress. There is much rivalry 
between the males, who flash their stripes at each 
other, a good deal of skirmishing between them 
and much chasing of the females by the males. 
The accounts we have of their behaviour at these 
times leave little doubt that they are infected with 
the excitement of the occasion and are probably 
less aware of dangers than at other times. Outside 
the breeding season, by contrast, a cuttlefish is 
remarkably well equipped for survival. 

The body of a cuttle is rounded, somewhat 
flattened from above downwards, and shield- 

as seen from above. The head is carried 
forward into eight arms. Tucked away within 
these are two long arms beset with suckers at the 
expanded tips, in pockets near the eyes. A siphon 
under the head leads into the mantle cavity 
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and is used to draw water in to bathe the gills for 
breathing, and it is also used to expel water with 
force to drive the cuttle backwards by jet-propul- 
sion. Around the edges of the body is a fringing fin 

A cuttlefish is a master-swimmer. Its food is 
mainly shrimps and prawns but may include crabs 
and small fishes. Shrimps spend much of their 
time lying buried in the sand. The cuttle searches 
for them by hovering just above the sand and blow- 
ing at random with its siphon directed downward, 
disturbing the surface of the sand. Even when it 
uncovers a shrimp the prey being transparent is 
not obvious and it is only when the shrimp throws 
up sand to cover itself again that the cuttle is 
aware of its presence. It then stalks it and at the 
right moment moves its arms apart to make way 
for the tentacles that are shot out with lightning 
speed to take the shrimp in a pincers grip 

When stalking a crab, the cuttle tries to take 
it from the rear. Since a crab aware of danger 
endeavours to keep its foe in front to present it 
with a pair of open claws, this demands more 
skill in jockeying for position than when a shrimp 
is the quarry, and in it we see better how the 
lateral fins and the siphon are co-ordinated. 

The lateral fins are used gently undulating for 
small swimming movements. They are also used in 
turning, the fin of one side suddenly reversing 
direction to spin the cuttle round as on a pivot. 
The siphon can be directed to left or right, upwards 
or downwards or forwards or backwards to steady 
the body or to drive it in different directions as 
occasion demands, the strength of the jet expelled 
being varied according to the speed needed. So 
the cuttle can rise or sink, move slowly or quickly, 
turn gently or suddenly, or hover in one position, 
all by the skilful use of the lateral fins and the 
siphon acting in concert 

Land animals that stalk their prey are usually 
solitary, which suggests that cuttle are usually 
well spread out and not clustered in companies 
Cuttlefish are also masters of camouflage, being 
able to change colour to correspond with the 
colours of the background far more rapidly than 
any chameleon; and when lying on the sea-bed 
they throw sand over their bodies the better to 





THE STRONG ZEBRA PATTERN OF THE CUTTLEFISH WHICH IS INTENSIFIED IN THE MALE DURING COURTSHIP. CUTTLEFISH HAVE THE ABILITY 


(Photographs by Jane Burton.) 


hide. This also would suggest the tactics of the 
solitary individual rather than the herd. On 
the other hand, they also indulge in rapid changes 
of colour independently of the background, as when 
a cuttle stalking a shrimp will undergo rapid 
changes of colour as it manceuvres for position. 
Similar rapid changes will also take place when cuttle 
are swimming in company and they do this in unison 
as if moving in large groups comes easy to them. 
It may be, therefore, that cuttle are 

lone hunters but with a tendency to flock when 
threatened by adverse conditions, a combination 
by no means unknown among other animals. I{ 
so, the greater the danger, or the more seriously 
the cuttle po ee by adverse conditions, the 
greater may be the. to congregate. This 
could be a part of the explanation why, when 
disaster overtakes them from whatever cause, they 
die in large numbers within a small area, so that 
their carcases are thrown ashore along a few 
miles of beach. 
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A PARTY OF TOURISTS IN THE WAITOMO 

CAVES GAZING AT THE EXTRAORDINARY 

LIGHT CAST BY THOUSANDS OF NEW 
ZEALAND GLOW-WORMS. 


STARS UNDERGROUND: THE 
BEAUTIFUL EFFECT OF THE 
NEW ZEALAND GLOW-WORM. 


) Agmegyd year thousands of tourists 
go to the Waitomo caves in New 
Zealand to see the extraordinary sight 
produced there by thousands of tiny 
primitive creatures. These are known 
as the New Zealand glow-worm, 
Arachnocampa luminosa, which is 
really the grub or larva of a small fly. 
This grub during its development 
stage depends on its self-generated 
webs which catch its food. When 
thousands of these grubs are all 
shining at the same time the effect is 
quite remarkable. It is not definitely 
established how [Continued opposite. 


Continued} the grub produces this 
light, but it has been thought that this 
is caused by a chemical process within 
its semi-transparent body—the oxida- 
tion of a substance called luciferin by 
an enzyme or fermenting substance 
called luciferinase. Nearly all the 
energy is liberated as a cold light, 
which the glow-worm can turn on or 
off at will. The beautiful threads 
which can be seen here in the lower 
photograph act as the grub’s fishing 
lines. Tiny midges attracted by the 
light fly up from the river below and 
are caught in the webs, where they are 
held until the grub decides to devour 
them. The grub itself is quite small 
and averages about 1 in. in length 
and about one-tenth of an inch across. 
Waitomo, the name of the caves 
where these strange grubs are to be 
seen, is a Maori word which means 
“ water entering the hole.” 

(Left.) 

LIKE STRINGS OF PEARLS: THE THREADS 
HANGING FROM THE GLOW-WORMS’ WEBS 
IN WHICH THEY TRAP MIDGES FROM THE 

RIVER BELOW. 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS, 














A‘ Cambridge, where he took his degree in 1629, 

he was known as The Lady, so delicate were 
his features, so exquisite his sensibilities; a very 
learned, serious youth, much given to the classics 
and, of course, to verse, which he wrote from the 
age of ten; the ““ Ode on the Nativity ” is a marvel 
for a young man of twenty-one, and further glories 
were to come during the next ten years— 
“ L’Allegro ” and “ Il Penseroso”” and the exqui- 
site ‘‘ Lycidas,” to mention only three. 


He spent about a year abroad—lItaly, Switzer- 
land and France—and then fell a victim to the 
besetting sin of his generation as of ours, ideological 
fanaticism. He married a girl of seventeen in 
1643, Mary Powell, who found him unbearable and 
ran home to mother, an experience which produced 
two pamphlets about divorce; these gained him 
a great deal of notoriety and brought him into 
collision with the Stationers Company for publish- 
ing without a licence. He retaliated with “ Areo- 
pagitica,”” which made him more famous than ever 
—that eloquent plea for the liberty of the Press, 
so frequently referred to by all good democrats, 
and so little read, and whose noble sentiments, 
clothed in such majestic prose, were conveniently 
discarded by their author when he became Assistant 
Press Censor for the Council of State as soon as the 
Civil War was over. In 1649 he became Latin 
Secretary (important for diplomatic correspond- 
ence) and retained that office, despite increasing 
blindness, until the Restoration, thanks to the 
help of other secretaries, chief among them Andrew 
Marvell. He was in serious danger then, but was 
not sufficiently important—I mean, of course, 





FIG. 2. THE ENGRAVING USED AS THE FRONTISPIECE OF 

THE 1645 EDITION OF MILTON'S POEMS—MADE BY WILLIAM 

MARSHALL. BENEATH IT ARE GREEK VERSES WHICH 

MANAGE TO IMPLY THAT THE LIKENESS IS A PRETTY BAD 
ONE. (5§ by Sf ins.) (British Museum.) 


politically—to be tried, and was soon freed by the 
Act of Indemnity. Aubrey recorded that “ Para- 
dise Lost”” was begun in 1658 and finished five 
years later. Thirteen hundred copies were sold 
within eighteen months of the day of publication 
in 1667; Milton received {10, and after his death 
his widow a further £8; but I anticipate. 


Mary relented after a year or so, came back 
and lived with him, not too happily one would 


imagine (and as Robert Graves so brilliantly guessed - 


LOOKING FOR MR. MILTON. 


in his ‘‘ Wife to Mr. Milton ’’), until her death in 
childbirth—their fourth child—in 1652. He 
married again in 1658; the second wife died two 
years later. His third marriage, to Elizabeth 
Minshull, took place in 1663. He himself died in 
1674, blind and famous; Elizabeth lived on until 
1727, with the original of the painting of Fig. 1 
in her chamber. Five portraits of the poet are 
recorded. The first, in the Pierpont Morgan 
Library, New York, shows him as a charming 
child of ten. Then comes the original of Fig. 1, 
missing since 1827, and which will be discussed 
later. The third is the 
wonderfully bad engraving 
(Fig. 2), the frontispiece 
of the Poems of 1645, 
by William Marshall, with 
the Greek verses beneath. 
I am ashamed to confess 
I failed to translate them 
and had to rely upon some 
early and anonymous trans- 
lator, who rendered them 
as follows: 


Who that my real linea- 
ment has scanned, 

Will not in this detect a 
bungler’s hand ? 

My friends, in doubt on 
whom his art was tried 

The idiot limner’s vain 
attempt deride. 


A neat way of insulting 
in an unknown tongue the 
poor hack employed by 
a publisher to immortalise 
one’s features ! 


The fourth is a clay 
bust at Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, which is, liter- 
ally, not figuratively, half- 
baked and consequently 
extremely fragile; the 
sculptor was Edward 
Pierce, also known for his busts of Cromwell and of 
Wren. There is a cast at the National Portrait 
Gallery, the making of which involved considerable 
risk to the original; fortunately no damage was 
done. The fifth is a drawing by William Faithorne, 
from which the engraving of Fig. 3 was derived; 
the date 1670, the poet’s age sixty-two. The 
engraving is quite common, but the original 
drawing is lost. 


But to return to Fig. 1. This was bought by 
the National Portrait Gallery a few days ago in a 
London auction room for the modest sum of £23, 
and is an early 18th-century copy—the earliest 
which has yet been identified—of the original 
picture which George Vertue engraved in 1721 
and described as “in the manner of Cornelius 
Jansen.” It was also engraved by Houbraken in 
1741. A much later copy, painted in 1792 by 
Benjamin Van der Gucht, belongs to Lord Har- 
court, at Nuneham; on the back of this picture is 
Van der Gucht’s transcription of the writing he 
found on the back of the original, which then 
belonged to Lord Onslow. “ This original picture 
of Milton I bought in the year 1729 or 30, and paid 
twenty guineas for it, of Mr. Cumberbatch, a 
gentleman of very good consideration in Chester, 
who was a Relation and executor of the will of 
Milton’s last wife, who died a little while before 
that time. He told me it hung up in her Chamber 
till her death, and that she used to say her husband 
gave it her, to show her what he was in his youth, 
being drawn when he was about twenty-one years 
of age. Ar. Onslow ’’—#i.e., Arthur Onslow (1691- 
1768), better known in the history of the House 
of Commons, tout court, as Speaker Onslow. The 
inscription continues: “Mr. Hawkins Brown 
(author of the Poem, De Animi immortalitate) 
told me 8th October 1753 that he knew this Mrs. 
Milton, visited her often and well remembered this 
picture, hanging in her chamber, which she said 
was of her husband.” 


This portrait—known as the Onslow portrait 
—was last seen and recorded in 1827 when it 
a in the sale of the Onslow pictures at 
Christie’s and was bought by a Mr. Moore for 
£8 12s. Can it be hanging in house of someone 





SEEN IN 1887 WHEN IT WAS SOLD AT CHRISTIE'S. 
IT WAS ENGRAVED BY GEORGE VERTUE IW 1721. 
(24 by 19 ins.) (National Portrait Gallery.) 


who is reading these notes ? When George Vertue 
saw it he was clearly doubtful about its author- 
ship. As, so far, we have not the original before 
us, modern criticism can only look at copies 
and decide that there is nothing inherently im- 
possible in crediting it to Jansen (or Johnson 
as he is generally called), for his earliest por- 
trait is dated 1617 and he was employed by 
both James I and Charles I. In 1622 he married 
a Colchester girl and up to 1636 lived in Black- 
friars; afterwards at Bridge, near Canterbury. 
His family had come to England in the previous 
century from Antwerp, 
no doubt because of the 
Spanish persecution of 
Protestants in the Low 
Countries. He himself 
settled in Holland in 1643, 
thus avoiding the worst 
days of the Civil War, 
and remained there until 
his death in 1661. 


As to Faithorne, 
whose drawing of Milton 
is also missing, he was 
taken prisoner at Basing 
House in 1645 and was 
banished to France. In 
1650 he set up in London 
as engraver, publisher and 
printseller, and was 
patronised both by Com- 
monwealth leaders and by 
Charles II, advertising 
himself as “ painter to 
Prince Rupert.”’ His house 
was evidently a normal 
port of call for on Novem- 
ber 7, 1666, Samuel Pepys 
records “‘ Called at Fay- 
thorns, to buy some prints 
for my wife to draw by this 
winter.” He _ continues, 





FIG. 3. AN ENGRAVING TAKEN FROM A LOST ORIGINAL 
DRAWING OF 1670, BY WILLIAM FAITHORNE, DONE WHEN 
THE POET WAS SIXTY-TWO. FRANK DAVIS DISCUSSES THE 
VARIOUS PORTRAITS OF MILTON, KNOWN AND LOST, IN 
HIS ARTICLE ON THIS PAGE. (8% by 6 ins.) 
(National Portrait Gallery.) 


“and here did see my Lady Castlemaine’s picture 
done by him from Lilly’s "—i.c., Lely’s—“ in red 
chalk, and other colours, by which he hath cut it in 
copper to be printed. The picture in chalk is the 
finest I ever saw in my life I think.” A character- 
istic example of enthusiasm, straight off the cuff 
as it were. 


To-day no one thinks Faithorne quite so 
marvellous as that—but it would be wonderful to 
find his Milton drawing, which no doubt is much 
finer than the engraving. 
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T is being borne 
in upon me that 
gardeners, includ- 
ing me, are odd. 
My two helpers— 
one is a weaver by 
trade but married 
into a district with 
no weaving to do, 
and the other a 
very good hand with cows—my two “ casual” 
helpers and I spent the best part of three days on 
which the thermometer passed 80 degrees, touching 
87 degrees on the third, shifting about eleven tons 
of granite, several of the pieces weighing over half 
a ton, three hundred yards over ground neither 
flat nor straight, and by methods, 
for want of better, recommended by 
a man who calls himself my friend, 
and last used in England several 
thousand years ago to build Stone- 
henge. All this to make a setting 
for a few roses, a few water lilies, 
and a few rock plants. As a result I 
should not be writing this at all, 
but should be in bed recovering from 
a strained elbow, a partly crushed 
finger and exhaustion. Still, we did 
it, with the help of some white Shot- 
tenden ’59 of remarkable potency. 
While we were struggling with levers 
and blocks to raise one monster stone 
up a 6-in. step, my wife, as if to 
demonstrate what can be done by 
sitting in a chair, strolled past with 
an armful of the rose-pink musk- 
mallow which grows on a bank here 
with a grace and a fitness to its setting 
which I shall hardly match for my 
roses, with all my eleven tons of 
stone. Then, again, there was that 
very remarkable gardener whom I 
visited the other day, to see his 
collection of rhododendrons, azaleas, 
camellias, crinodendrons, pieris, 
heaths, gentians and a score of other 
species in their most distinguished 
varieties, and in the setting which he 
created for them, a setting of wide 
sweeping lawns, stream, rocks, trees. 
It was with marked satisfaction that 
he, now a man in his eighties, des- 
cribed how his Magnolia ‘campbelli 
had flowered for the first time this 
year, producing thirty fine blooms. 
He had waited thirty years for that 
spectacle. As he told me, no gardener 
can live long enough. This is certainly 
true if he plants magnolias. And 
yet we do. May posterity thank us for 
it, but I expect that they ’ll take 
our magnolias for granted as we take 
our grandfathers’. 














“WHAT A NOBLE AND STATELY SPECIES IT 1S!” 
CANDELABRUM, WITH ITS FLOWERS OF PURPLE AND WHITE, THE PURPLE OF THE HOOD 


In the intervals of rest during 
the aforesaid titanic struggle with 
stone allied to Newton’s tiresome 
invention of gravity, I went with my iced wine 
to’sit in the shade of an old pear tree which did 
little to mitigate the heat of the sun, and thence 
to contemplate what is, at the moment, the 
finest spectacle in this garden-in-the-remaking. 
This is a very large, very old clump of Acanthus 
mollis. What a noble and stately species it is! 
I suppose one should add, “ but not for the 
small garden.” But, after all, why not? Most 
gardens have a hot, sunny corner where acanthus 
could be planted: say, in front of a tall wall- 
climber or on the south side of the base of a 
well-grown tree. 


AN 
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BEAR’S BREECHES. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


I suppose that originally just one plant of 
acanthus was set in that place; it has increased 
to colonise several square yards, in full sun nearly 
all day long, and in a deep, light, well-drained loam. 
The colony is under an apple-tree and against a 
stone bank covered with turf and in which 
cyclamen, periwinkle and harts-tongue fern have 
made a natural garden somewhat spoilt by the 
fact that it is unmweedable. On that bank a 
second colony of acanthus, possibly self-seeded, 
has planted itself, and now towers handsomely 
from the foot of the bank-top hedge. Here, again, 





BEING TINGED WITH GREEN. (Photograph by Edward Hyams.) 


I had a case of time, the best gardener, mocking 
my struggle with stone by challenging me to do 
as well as this. 


The leaves of this acanthus are over 2 ft. long 
and a foot wide. Although the species is often 
described in nursery catalogues as “ spiny,” mollis 
is not; the leaves are what is called simuate, a 
self-explanatory term, and are of the shape which, 
for some couple of thousand years and more, has 
been familiar in stone as in nature; for this, of 
course, is one of the great classic motifs for 
capitals in architecture. These leaves are of a very 


ENGLISH GARDEN. 





ACANTHUS MOLLIS, PERHAPS VAR. 
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rich, glossy green 
and this colour and 
freshness endured 
through the winter, 
a great blessing. In 
spring they stand 
more or less erect, 
but in late spring 








they begin slowly 





and, as it were, with 
a deliberate dramatic effect, to bow outwards, while 
up from the crown of the plant grows the stout, 
wind-firm flower stalk. Straight as a ramrod, this 
reaches between 3 and 4 ft. of height by the end 
of June and bears at its top the long, regular, very 
symmetrical spike of flowers. These, in the type, 
are either white or rose-pink; in the 
type and in the varieties, they are 
handsomely hooded. In our own 
acanthus here the flowers are purple 
and white, the purple of the hood 
being tinged with green: this, and the 
enormous size of the leaves, makes 
me think that what we have is the 
variety candelabrum, or perhaps 
latifohus. The varieties flower later, 
it is true, but this year is so “ early” 
that the date of flowering cannot be 
used to identify varieties. The acan- 
thus were in full flower on July 3. 


The type and varieties of A. mollis 
are the members of this genus most 
commonly to be met with in English 
gardens; for one thing they are as 
stately as any congener; for another, 
and although hailing from Italy, 
Spain or Portugal, they are hardy, 
although they do need hot sun in 
summer, and, in very cold districts, 
some protective litter in winter. 


There is another hardy species of 
this genus which I like very much, 
which comes from the mountains of 
Asia Minor, and which is more in scale 
with a small garden. This is A. per- 
ringii and it is not very easy to obtain. 
The leaves look a little like enormous, 
elongated holly leaves, the spines are 
hard, terminating the deeply cut 
“teeth.”’ These leaves rarely exceed 
5 or 6 ins. in length, as against the 
24 ins. or more of A. mollis. The 
whole plant, which flowers in June, 
does not exceed 18 ins. tall, compared 
with the 3 or 4 ft. of A. mollis. The 
flowers, in the characteristic regular 
terminal spike, are rose-red. 


There are other hardy species of 
which I have no personal experience 
but which I have seen, though not 
in England. In a garden near Antibes 
I saw a planting of A. longifolius: 
the plants were nearly as tall as a man, 
and the leaves certainly more than a yard long. 
The flower I recall as purple, with the hoods red. 
In Portugal I saw a very spiny, very hirsute 
acanthus which must, I think, have been A. spinosus 
and which I did not like. 


These and others are all very fine: but our own 
A. mollis candelabrum, plus one or two A. perringii 
when I can get it, will content me very well with 
this austere, dignified and ornamental genus to 
which an earlier generation of English gardeners 
gave the absurdly inappropriate vernacular name 
of Bear’s Breeches. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 





ONE OF THE WORLD’S RICHEST MEN: THE 
LATE MAHARAJA OF GWALIOR. 
Maharaja Sir Jiwaji Rao Scindia of Gwalior, 

said to be the second 

















Gloucester irom 1921-28. fee ‘ pe! b the p ‘ b He was a great friend of Britain and 


books, including ‘ and Unity Whiteoak Heritage. hirti : ble fp 0 George V was his 
and “ The Breed of a Young Churchman.” ¢ Russi chiefly educated by private tutors. 
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players had final 
» rounds of 72. Third 
in the cham 
was C. O'Connor 
(Royal Dublin). 


























RETIRING AFTER FORTY-ONE YEARS’ SERVICE TO THE SOLDIERS’, LEAVING TO PRESENT HIS CREDENTIALS AT THE 
SAILORS’ AND AIRMEN’S FAMILIES ASSOCIATION: CAPTAIN A. A. PALACE: DR. DON VIRGILIO VARGAS, THE COLOMBIAN 


politician 
trained as an at the Massachusetts 
eaten et Sinister el Pobiie Works. 
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FROM BABY WELFARE TO NUCLEAR POWER: A MISCELLANY OF HOME NEWS. 














as 
oil 
THE FIRST BRITISH RECORD FOR COLCHESTER’S SECOND ROMAN NAME: AN INSCRIPTION A NEW BLOCK FOR BRISTOL UNIVERSITY: A MODEL OF THE CHE RY TEACHING BLOCK WHICH 
FROM THE CO-OPERATIVE PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY EXCAVATIONS IN HIGH HOLBORN IS TO BE BUILT BY HOLLAND & HANNEN AND CUBITTS (GREAT BRITAIN) LTD. THE BUILDING 
This inscription found during building excavation and presented to the British Museum, IS FRAMED IN REINFORCED CONCRETE. WORK WILL START IN SEPTEMBER. THE ARCHITECTS 
reads (in translation): ‘‘ To the Gods and Shades, Gaius Pomponius Valens, son of Gaius ARE COURTAULDS TECHNICAL SERVICES LTD., OF COVENTRY 
from the City of Victricensis,’’ the second Roman name for Colchester. 





ss 
a ; 
=. —“ 
y ‘ A j ie . ues > 
FROM LANCASHIRE TO LONDON BY WATER: TWELVE ROYAL ENGINEERS, WHO RETURNED FROM NEARING COMPLETION: THE 600 MEGAWATT NUCLEAR POWER STATION AT HINKLEY 
TRAINING IN NORTH LANCASHIRE, BY CHOICE—-BY CANOE, BEING GREETED AT WESTMINSTER PIER POINT, SOMERSET. IN THE CENTRE ARE THE REACTOR BUILDINGS AND AT THE 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL A. E. YOUNGER, DS.0. THEY PADDLED 330 MILES AND MADE 187 PORTAGES LEFT REAR THE 740-FT.-LONG TURBINE HALL. THE STATION IS ON THE BRISTOL 
IN THEIR JOURNEY SOUTH. CHANNEL AND THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN FROM A 230-FT.-HIGH CRANE. 


TT. 


AT THE MOTHER AND BABY EXHIBITION: THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER (CENTRE). AT THE AT THE BRITISH HOME AND HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES AT STREATHAM, SOUTH LONDON: 
CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER, SHE PRESENTED AWARDS IN THE TRIENNIAL QUEEN ELIZABETH THE QUEEN MOTHER CHATTING TO MRS. WINDERMER, OF TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 
COMPETITION FOR ADVANCES IN THE MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE SERVICES WHEN SHE VISITED THE HOME ON JULY 18. THE VISIT WAS ON THE OCCASION OF THE CENTENARY 
IN BRITISH OVERSEAS TERRITORIES. IN THE PICTURE IS THE DENNIS GEFFEN ROSE BOWL. OF THE HOSPITAL'S FOUNDATION. THE QUEEN MOTHER IS PATRON. 
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SUSPENDED OVER A TANGLED MASS OF WHEELS AND RAILS: A CARRIAGE OF THE COLNE TO 


FLEETWOOD BOAT TRAIN AFTER THE CRASH FIVE MILES FROM BLACKPOOL. 


“>: Sameer emery = 


INTO HOSPITAL INSTEAD OF ON HOLIDAY: ONE OF THE INJURED IS REMOVED TO A 
WAITING AMBULANCE. AT LEAST SIX PEOPLE WERE KILLED IN THE CRASH. 


Five miles from Blackpool on July 16 the Colne to Fleetwood boat train, 
carrying more than 300 holidaymakers, ran into a stationary ballast train at 
Weeton, killing at least six people and injuring well over 100 others. As it 
struck the second train, the boat train jumped over several rails and the first 
coach crashed down a 14-ft. embankment. Three of the other coaches 
vaulted over the ballast train and lunged into the air, where they remained, 


LONDON NEWS 


DISASTER ON HOLIDAY: AN ACROBATIC TRAIN CRASH IN LANCASHIRE. 


—s  * . in u be ? Deas es 
THE WRECKAGE OF A COACH: PART OF THE METAL HOLIDAY TRAIN AFTER IT HAD 
CRASHED INTO A STATIONARY BALLAST TRAIN. 


MAS RES. aaa le ger a 


Sai 


A PRECARIOUS ARCH! WHERE TWO OF THE CARRIAGES CAME TO REST. THE FACT THAT THEY 


WERE MADE OF METAL MAY HAVE PREVENTED THEM FROM BUCKLING. 


poised at grotesque angles above the crowd which soon gathered to help free 
the trapped and injured. The train driver was among the dead, and among 
those who witnessed the disaster were a team of forty gangers who were 
working on the track right next to the ballast train, and who fled for their 
lives as they saw the boat train bearing down on them. The driver braked 
hard, but there was no possibility of stopping the train in time. 
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THEATRE. 




















_— are probably nine-and-sixty 
ways of writing a drama on the 
relations of Henry the Second of England and 
Thomas Becket. Jean Anouilh’s idiosyncratic 
Frencltman’s way will not please the historians; 
but he is entitled to dramatic licence, so I hope 
no one will make too much of the error about 
Becket’s origin to which he confesses charmingly 
in the Aldwych programme. Rather, let us adapt 
Tennyson and say “Saxon and Norman and 
Dane are we, But all of us friends in our welcome 
of thee.” 


Anouilh’s ‘‘ Becket; or, The Honour of God” 
is a strong theatrical play; the Royal 
Shakespeare Theatre’s London company, 
under Peter Hall, has risen to it. Though 
I wait for the verse of Christopher Fry’s 
“‘Curtmantle,”” of which we hear five 
things, I would not deny for a moment 
the theatrical impact of the Anouilh. 
We should take it simply as a study 
of a broken friendship—broken because 
a passionate, uncomplicated young man 
fails to understand his companion’s 
sudden dedication, allegiance to the honour 
of God. Ironically, it is the King bim- 
self who causes the break when he translates 
Chancellor to Archbishop without examin- 


ing the possible consequences. 


Earlier this year, I discussed the 
various treatments of Becket, beginning 
with Tennyson’s in which Irving appeared, 
as his grandson said, “‘ to lift a romantic 
poem to the level of tragedy, supplant- 
ing pagan finality with a Christian 
consummation, no less inexorable and 
tragic in its climax.” One cannot write 
like this of Anouilh’s “ Becket’ which 
falters at the last when the Little Monk 
(a figure never needed) gets in the way; 
but we can praise full-heartedly—and it 
is a relief to do so—the craft with which 
most of the play is shaped and inlaid, 
scale upon scale. 


Anouilh’s Note on the Play must 
disarm all but the most inflexible, the 
most historically demanding. He bought 
once, for the sake of its handsome green 
binding, a copy of Thierry’s “‘ Norman 
Conquest of England.” Delighted and 
moved by it, and not bothering about 
Thierry’s facts, he wrote his play. “I 
hope,” he murmurs, “the English will 
forgive me, not only for a few satirical 
digs which I couldn't resist, but also for 
never bothering to find out what Henry 
the Second, or even Becket, was really like. 
I created the King I wanted, and the 
ambiguous Becket I needed.” Later, he 
confesses his prime error (Becket was 
not a Saxon), and adds: “ Ev ing, in 
fact, for a serious man, has collapsed. 
But I suppose I am not very serious; after 
all, I work in the theatre. .. .” 


What is at the core of this tale of 
two men who are called, for Anouilh’s 
purpose, Becket and Henry of England ? 
We have it in almost the opening speeches, 
though memory of these speeches is usually blurred 
after ten minutes or so. The King is waiting to 
be flogged, in penance, at Becket’s Canterbury 
tomb. (We have Leslie Hurry’s bold rendering 
of the direction, “An indeterminate set, with 

i ."") The figure of the Archbishop, as he was 
at the day of his death, appears from behind a 
ne 


Becket: Understand each other? 
possible. 

Kina: I said “ In all save the honour of the realm.” 
It was you who taught me that slogan after all. 

Becxet: I answered you “ All save the 


It wasn’t 


THE HONOUR OF GOD. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


Becket to the Chancellorship. The old Archbishop 
has an important speech as this scene ends: 
“ His is a strange elusive nature.... He is, as it 
were, detached. As if seeking his real self.” 
Anouilh continues, skilfully, to inlay his scenes, 
to show Henry’s trust and Becket’s inner doubts, 
and toreach uncommon theatrical intensity when the 
King, to serve his greed, makes his dearest comrade 
Archbishop and receives the grave reply: “If I 
become Archbishop, I can no longer be your friend.” 


The best passage comes later. Becket has 


ended a second audience with Louis of France on 
the words: “ Sire, ever since we stopped seeing 





FROM ANOQUILH’S “ BECKET,” PRODUCED BY THE ROYAL SHAKESPEARE THEATRE’S 
LONDON COMPANY AT THE ALDWYCH: THE SCENE BEFORE BECKET (ERIC PORTER) 
IS MURDERED IN CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 





FROM “BECKET”: KING HENRY (CHRISTOPHER PLUMMER) BEING LED ON HORSE- 
BACK INTO A CAPTURED FRENCH TOWN BY HIS CHANCELLOR, BECKET (ERIC PORTER), 
TO THE CHEERS OF A CROWD BRIBED BY THE CHANCELLOR—WHO SHORTLY 





honour of God.”” We were like two deaf men 





“GOOD NIGHT, MRS. PUFFIN ” (Strand).—Irene Handi in a new 
John Piper. (July 18.) 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


with Jack Allen; directed by Alexender Doré; 














that develops while the showier Henry 
ill. actor 


= oe Banas Se Sas wae 
in Royal Shakespeare Theatre - 
pany; again his dignity, subtlety, repose 
and intellectual vigour rule the stage 
He feels into every corner of Becket’s 
mind, and it is not his fault that Anouilh 
deserts him in the last moments at 
Canterbury. 

Other parts, though slight, offer some 
good things: Gwen -Davies's 
power , the oafishness 
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‘ THE FIRST SOVIET BALLET FOR A BRITISH COMPANY: “SNOW MAIDEN.” 























IN ACT I OF “SNOW MAIDEN,” A SOVIET PRODUCTION 4 THE SNOW MAIDEN (BELINDA WRIGHT), LURED BY 
STAGED BY THE FESTIVAL BALLET: FATHER FROST a LOVE OF MIZGIR, IS BROUGHT BEFORE THE KING 
(PETER WHITE) BERATES THE NOISY SNOW FLAKES. ‘ p OF THE BERENDEJS (JOHN AULD). 
































VILLAGE DANCES IN THE LAND OF THE BERENDEJS, THE SNOW MAIDEN, WHO HAS STRAYED IN THE LAND OF THE 
WITH THE VILLAGE GIRLS ADMIRING THE IMPRESSIVE BERENDEJS, LEARNS THEIR VILLAGE DANCES FROM THE PIPER, 
LEAP OF VASSILIE (VASSILE TRUNOFF). LEIL (JELKO YURESHA). 





O* Monday, 
July 17, Lon- 
don’s Festival 
Ballet Company 
presented at the 
Royal Festival 
Hall the gala 
world 


the first Soviet 
production ever 
to be created for 
a British ballet 


famous Soviet 
choreographer, 
while the de- 
signers were Yuri 


Piminov and 

















the dark forest 
lives the Snow 


Photographs specially taken for “‘ The Illustrated London News’ by Houston Rogers. 
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THE WORLD OF THE CINEMA. 

















BITTERSWEET AND FRENCH. 





HE mood is mainly bittersweet-melancholy, 

and the films are chiefly French. ‘ Les Amants 
de Montparnasse '’—directed by the late Jacques 
Becker—is an account of the life and death of 
that painter of genius, Amedeo Modigliani. It 
begins and ends brilliantly. We see the young 
man sitting in a Montparnasse café with his friend 
Sborovsky (who apparently looked remarkably 
like Van Gogh). He draws a workman and offers 
him the drawing. The workman refuses the draw- 
ing as being not recognisably a likeness. Modigliani 
tears the paper across and leaves the café in a fury. 
We last see him—a few years later—vainly trying 
to sell his drawings for a few francs apiece, wander- 
ing from table to table as if he were selling matches, 
and finally wandering into the fog to collapse and 
die. A watchful dealer has bought up his best 
pictures before his body is even cold. 


Both of these scenes—the beginning and the 
end of the film—are beautifully “ composed ”’ in 
the painter’s sense of the word. In both scenes the 
customers sit around in the café, lolling as people 
do in such places, and not sitting upright and 
stiffly as they would be inclined to do in a British 
film. But the whole core of the film betrays that 
it is founded on a not very remarkable novel. 
The late Gérard Philipe (who himself died at 
Modigliani’s age, thirty-six) gives a strangely 
touching and haunted performance. But the 
script has given him little chance to show that 
Modigliani’s worst failing was not so much his 
alcoholism as his pride. He was of distinguished 
Italian-Jewish blood, and had no less of a great 
man than Spinoza among his forbears. The film 
gives us the conventional figure of the drunken 
painter whom everybody cheats. But Modigliani 
was a young man of genius whom it was very 
difficult to help. He worked with extreme rapidity 
and—if paid by the hour—was much too honest 
and proud to prolong his sittings. The sculptor 
Lipchitz, just after he had married and when he 
was very little better off than the painter, asked 
Modigliani to make a double portrait of himself 
and his wife. Modigliani said he would do so with 
delight, at a fee of ten francs a sitting—and wine. 





FROM “BREATHLESS” (“A BOUT DE SOUFFLE”)}—A “ JAGGED, JAZZ- 
ACCOMPANIED FILM OF THE GREATEST INTEREST TECHNICALLY”: THE 
ROGUISH HERO (JEAN-PAUL BELMONDO) PRETENDING HE WANTS NO MONEY 
FROM A GIRL FRIEND (LILIANE DAVID). THE FILM IS RELEASED BY BRITISH 

LION. (ACADEMY.) 


He made some drawings, then set about 
the painting which he completed at a single 
session. Lipchitz, anxious to be helpful, 
suggested a second sitting. “ No, no, it is 
finished,”” cried Modigliani. “‘ If I touch 
it again, I shal) spoil it.” The portrait is 
now one of the treasures of the Chicago 
Art Institute. 


AAA OOO 


In the year before Modigliani died, a 
great and generous connoisseur of my ac- 
quaintance was introduced to him in Paris 


WINRAR Nh WN rn ene St es wns 


Unnecessarily prolonged 


By ALAN DENT. 


one tenth of the sum offered—with some wine as 
well, if Monsieur so chose. The picture is now, 
I believe, in the Fitzwilliam Collection at Cam- 
bridge. My friend—who died in 1941—told me 


this story himself, and I have never forgotten its 


OUR CRITIC’S CHOICE. 





JEAN-PAUL BELMONDO, WHO IS APPEARING IN “ BREATH- 
LESS’ AND IN “ SEVEN DAYS—SEVEN NIGHTS.” 
Alan Dent writes: ‘ This young French actor, Jean-Paul 
Belmondo, has had a striking double success here within 
a week—first under Jean-Luc Godard’s direction in 
‘ Breathless,’ then in ‘Seven Days—Seven Nights’ (or 
‘Moderato Cantabile’) under the direction of our own 
Peter Brook. He is only twenty-six, and has a good 
acting face that is far more expressive than comely. He 
has several most promising attributes—finesse, an un- 
usual order of charm, and a lively sense of character 
which the present two parts—quite wildly dissimilar— 
vividly indicate. M. Belmondo is the son of an eminent 
Parisian sculptor, and has already won much success on 
the French stage, particularly in the farces of Feypeau.”’ 


details. Nor have I 
repeated the story 
until this occasion. 
(My friend — whom 
only cognoscenti will 
remember—was Mon- 
tague Shearman.) 


There are two ex- 
cellent performances 
in support of Gérard 
Philipe’s Modigliani. 
One comes from 
Anouk Aimée as the 
artist’s wife, and the 
other from Lilli 
Palmer as the mistress 
and friend, Beatrice, 
who so improbably 
originated from 
Manchester. Miss 
Palmer’s is a warm, 
glowing, intensely 
likeable performance. 


The mood of 
“* Seven Days—Seven 
Nights’”’ (‘‘ Moderato 
Cantabile’’) is altoge- 
ther better sustained. 


OTHER CURRENT FILMS. 


—— 


“THE MISFITS” (United Artists. Generally Released, July 10).—It was 
written by Arthur Miller for Marilyn Monroe who appears in it at almost her 
best. But it will probably be even better remembered for being Clark Gable’s 
swan-song, and for a capital performance by Montgomery Clift. The scene in 
which wild Nevadan mustangs are rounded up and slain is fairly revolting and 
unnecessarily prolonged. 
“ ROMANOFF AND JULIET” (Rank. Generally Released, July 17).— 
also. But the first hour-and-a-half is delightful and 
witty political satire with Peter Ustinov (who is author and director as well) 


SAARINEN INN NINN NNN RRs in cnt cannes 8 


This is an adaptation by Marguerite Duras from her 
own novel, the setting being a riverside town near 
Bordeaux. The local manufacturer's unhappy young 
wife is haunted by a murder which has just taken 
place in the Café de la Gironde on the river-front 
A woman has been killed by her lover, and all that 
the lady has seen of the crime is the sight of the 
grief-stricken murderer kissing the dead woman's 
face. Another spectator, a gaunt young man who 
is a regular customer at the café finds out the 
circumstances of the murder for the eager lady 
Her relationship with her informant is subtle, 
non-sexual, far from commonplace. And Jeanne 
Moreau, with her Renoiresque beauty, and 
Jean-Paul Belmondo, with his highly expressive 
plain features, make it well worth watching. 
Tchekov-lovers will know what I mean when I 
say that the tale has its affinities with that little 
masterpiece of a short-story, ‘‘A Woman's 
Kingdom.”’ And Beethoven-lovers will guess my 
meaning when I say that Mr. Brook's direction, 
though highly sensitive, is just a shade too “ grey ”’ 
and monotonous and stays too close to the Diabelli 
themes on which it is supposed to improvise varia- 
tions. The point is that Madame’s small son is 
practising a piano sonatina of Anton Diabelli at 
the very start, and we hear no other music 
than this 


The remaining film is ‘ Breathless’’ ("A bout 
de Souffle’), a creation of Jean-Luc Godard 
(director) and Frang¢ois Truffaut (script-writer)—two 
young Frenchmen who may be said to be sitting 
on top of the Nouvelle Vague. This is a jagged, 
jazz-accompanied film of the greatest interest 
technically, which is likély to lower the spirits 
of anyone over forty and titillate almost every- 
one who has the questionable luck to be younger. 
Its hero steals a car, kills a policeman, and 
hides in Paris with an American girl who 
finally betrays him. He dies calling her the 
rudest thing a man can possibly call a woman 
-even in Paris. It is typical of the mood 
of the Nouvelle Vague that we get no glimpse 
of the unfortunate man who is murdered— 
much less of any of his family or dependants. 








MODIGLIANI: IN THE HOTEL, WITH (TO THE RIGHT) TWO PROSPECTIVE AMERICAN 

BUYERS OF ONE OF THE ARTIST'S PAINTINGS, ARE (L. TO R.) MODIGLIANI (GERARD 

PHILIPE), JEANNE (ANOUK AIMEE), AND SBOROVSKY (GERARD SETY). THE FILM 
IS RELEASED BY MONDIAL. (CAMEO-POLY.) 


wN 


But the glimpses we do get of the young 
rogue-hero and his American inamorata 
(who sells newspapers and wants to 
write for them!) and of that which 
goes on between them which they 
describe as love—these are eye- 
openers indeed. Jean Seberg (who 
came from Iowa to play Shaw’s Joan 
in that already nearly-forgotten film) 
deals distinctly coldly with the hot- 
headed heroine; but the still hotter- 
headed rogue-hero is handled brilliantly 


ARs 


and immediately offered what seemed to or indeed to want, aid from the snarling major powers, European or Amer b ° is i 

c . ican. 'y Jean-Paul Belmondo. This is a 
him a reasonable sum for the picture on The origin is the successful play of a few seasons ago. But its end , 

his easel. Modigliani, with tears of grati- dates at all. apna > amg hasty performance of glittering impudence 





tude in his eyes, said he wanted only 
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and swaggering impact, not to be 
missed. 
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A BABY HIPPO: 

MOTHER AND CHILD 

AT WHIPSNADE 
ZOO. 


|= baby calf, born 
on July 1, has not 
yet been named. The 
new resident at Whip- 
snade weighs 70 Ib. and 
is attracting a lot of 
attention from visitors 
to the Zoo, especially 
from children, as it 
makes itself familiar 
with the world. The 
calf’s future has not 
been decided, but it will 
be kept at Whipsnade 
until weaned. Hippo- 
potami' are found in 
most large rivers of 
Africa to the south of 
the Sahara Desert. The 
pigmy species comes 
from West Africa. Hip- 
popotami are practically 
all confined to Africa. 


FIRST STEPS: THE BABY HIPPOPOTAMUS AT WHIPSNADE—THE FIRST CALF FOR “ BELINDA " AND “ HENRY,” WHO HAVE BEEN AT THE ZOO SINCE 1960. 
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A ROYAL OCCASION; A LONDON CHURCH RECONSECRATED; AND OTHER NEWS. 


—— 
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RECONSECRATED ON JULY 15: THE CHURCH OF ST. MATTHEW, BETHNAL GREEN, WHICH WAS 

GUTTED BY BOMBS DURING THE BLITZ ON LONDON. -- - : 
This church, which was reconsecrated the Stee of Landes, dives the Siatase of Ge THE NEW INTERIOR OF ST. MATTHEW'S, BETHNAL GREEN, SHOWING THE POSITION OF THE 
Liturgical Reform movement. Its altar is in the main body of the church, nearer than usual ALTAR AND THE PANELS OF THE SCREEN PAINTED BY YOUNG AND AS YET UNKNOWN ARTISTS. 
to the congregation; and the panels of the screen have been decorated by young artists. 





THE FIRST PUBLK FIRING OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY’S SURFACE-TO-AIR GUIDED WEAPON: OME OF THE MORE UNUSUAL INCIDENTS AT THE OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP: THE MARQUEE 
A THUNDERBIRD, IM FLIGHT FROM ITS PAD AT TY CROES, ANGLESEY. REFRESHMENT TENT WHICH WAS BLOWN OVER BY THE VIOLENT GALE 

Go Jy 18, Menten of Pees on Se ing of Thunderbird at the The Open Golf Championship at Southport was won, as recorded elsewhere in this issue, by 

Trials Establishment at Ty Croes. It scored a direct hit on a Meteor drone at 20,000 ft. Palmer, of the U: States. The second round was marked on July 13 by violent ; 


A. 
of wind which tested the players severely—and, as shown, the catering arrangements . 





AT THE RECEPTION TO MARK THE GOLDEN JUBILEE OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MIXED 
CLUBS AND GIRLS’ CLUBS: H.M. THE QUEEN MOTHER RECEIVING A BOUQUET FROM MISS JEAN 
LORD OF MANCHESTER-—AT ST. JAMES’S PALACE, ON JULY 12. QUEEN ELIZABETH THE QUEEN weather conditions, the British . ended 
MOTHER IS PATRON OF THE ASSOCIATION. with Ferr in the first three ploces. Second and third ware the Aneriecs wives eae 

Hill and Ritchie Ginther. Jack Brabham was fourth in a works Cooper 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 107: MEN IN THE MOON. 

















THE STRANGE LUNAR EFFECT WITHIN ONE OF THE HUGE PENSTOCKS OF THE ROBERT MOSES NIAGARA POWER PLANT. 


This setting, which is worthy of a constructivist production by Meyerhold or 
perhaps one of Gordon Craig’s igns, is in fact a view up the 
incline section of one of the 462-ft. long tubes at the Robert Moses Niagara 
Power Plant in the State of New York. There are thirteen of these penstocks 
or steel tubes to channel the water to the turbines which drive the generators. 
This is part of what is claimed to be the largest hydro-electric project in the 


western world; the project should be completed in 1963 at a cost of about 
£265,000,000. The American part of this U.S.-Canadian project was inaugurated 
by Mr. Rockefeller, the Governor of New York, last February. However, 
all these facts are hard to reconcile with this strange scene; it is also hard to 
imagine what this great tube will be like when the workmen have departed and 
are replaced by the rushing of thousands of gallons of water. 
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F | were to attempt to analyse the 

effect which mountains have had 

through the ages, on the human spirit, | 
could fill two or three pages in this issue y 
and the Editor would not be pleased i 


That effect is as complex as it is profound, 4.0... 


and as an enthusiastic skier, I myself 

have been deeply moved by it It contains 
elements of grandeur, immutable power, loneliness, 
age-long splendour and remoteness which fill 
men with awe, wonder, and sometimes with 
terror. Yet all these elements combine to issue a 
challenge which can arouse all that is noble and 
dauntless in the soul, all that urges man to pro- 
claim and to assert that supremacy over natural 
creation which, as we read in Genesis, was bestowed 
on him from the beginning 

These somewhat grandiose reflections were 
prompted by three books which I have read this 
week, all dealing with mountaineering and the 
high hills. Max Eiselin’s THe Ascent or DHau 
LAGIRI somewhat confused the soaring simplicity 
of my thought In the pioneer days of mountain- 
eering, | suppose, men just saw a mountain and 
climbed up it, fortified by little more than special 
boots, warm clothing, ice-axes and ropes. That is 
perhaps why all the highest peaks eluded them for 
so long—-though their fine achievements are not 
to be disparaged on that account. Now the whole 
operation has taken on the aspect of a major 
diplomatic-scientific- medical -mechanised 
manceuvre. The Government of Nepal has to give 
special permission for any attempt on the Hima- 
layan peaks. A full team, including Sherpas, has 
to be mustered. The equipment includes oxygen, 
special foods, new drugs—and, in the case of 
Mr. Eiselin’s successful venture, an aeroplane 
(It is true that the aeroplane first developed engine 
trouble and then crashed, so that it cannot be 
said to have helped materially !) But all the old 
difficulties and dangers have still to be reckoned 
with: avalanches, concealed crevasses, sudden 
weather changes, illness, and all the unpredictable 
accidents which may seem trivial at sea-level, but 
which may spell death at an advanced camp. The 
Eiselin expedition had its full share of all this, and 
when no fewer than six of its members stood, 
for the first time in history, on the summit 
of Dhaulagiri, they had achieved a_ triumph 
indeed 

Gwen Moffat’s Spacek Betow My Feet forms 
an interesting contrast As a mountaineer, she 
passed her first tests in Wales and Scotland, 
graduating later in the Dolomites and in Switzer- 
land. To me, the account of one ascent is very 
much like that of another—allowing for the dangers 
and accidents (some of them alas ! fatal) which 
make the reader’s heart beat faster. Miss Moffat’s 
book is unusual in that she is quite uninhibited in 
recording her moments of sheer terror. In fact, the 
whole book is quite uninhibited, and it is by no 
means all concerned with mountaineering. Miss 
Moffat deserted from the A.T.S.—though later 
she gave herself up to what seems to me to have 
been very lenient justice—and spent much of her 
time, before and after this incident, in strange 
Bohemian communities established in the wilder 
parts of our islands. Mr. Longland, who con- 
tributes a preface, tells me that she has an 
unusual and fascinating personality. ‘‘ Unusual,” 
certainly, but I must take his word for the fascina- 
tion, since I myself could discern little beyond 
untidiness 

Perhaps I should not strictly include David 
Sneligrove’s HIMALAYAN PILGRIMAGE in this trio 
of books about mountaineering, since height itself 
was never his object. He has written a work of 
scholarly exploration in Nepal, which will help 
many readers to understand more about this 
strange country, and especially about the form of 
Buddhism which plays so important a part in the 
life of its diverse inhabitants. Much of his book 
is devoted to the region of Dolpo, probably the 
highest permanently inhabited area of the earth’s 
surface. The author praises these people for “ their 
integrity and well-balanced humour,”’ though he 
confesses that they are unclean in their habits. 
** Biting insects,"’ he continued, “ never attacked 
us in their houses, however; perhaps this is to be 
attributed to the high elevation of their land.”’ 
Little touches like these amuse and delight the 
reader, but the book as a whole is a serious and 
important contribution to ethnography. 

Farce and tragedy combined in the BaTttLe 1N 
BossENDEN Woop, the amazing story of that mad 
impostor, “Sir William Courtenay,’ admirably 
told by P. G. Rogers. “ Courtenay " was really a 
wine-and-spirit tradesman called John Tom 
But in 1832 he blossomed out first as “‘ Count 
Rothschild ’" and then as “ Sir William Courte- 
nay,” claimant to the earldom of Devon. He stood 
twice for Parliament, was prosecuted for perjury 
and swindling, and sent to a madhouse. After 
his release, he became madder than ever, setting 
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himself up as a divine personage with a mission 
to take land from the rich and give it to the poor. 
He gathered a number of foolish followers, and 
the story ended in a murder followed by a pitched 
battle between Courtenay’s pathetic yokels and a 
band of military sent to arrest him, in which there 
were many casualities, including the death of 
Courtenay himself The whole affair caused 
trouble in Parliament, especially to the Home 
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CHESS NOTES. 


By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc 





HIS game, played in the 1961 California State 
Championship, is one of the liveliest draws I 
have seen for a long time. As the opening is less 
interesting than the finale, | pass through it quickly. 


COUNTER GAMBIT. 


|. Rivise C. Diesen I. Rivise C. Diesen 
White Black While Black 
1. P-K4 P-Q4 10. N-B3 Castles 
2.P*P N-KB3 11. Castles N-R3 
3. B-NSch B-Q2 12. B-NS QR-Ki 
4. B-K2 N+P 13. KR-K1 B B4 
5. P-Q4 P-KN3 14. QR-Q1 N-KS 
6. P-QB4 N-KB3 15. N-NS Q-N3 
7. N-KB3 B-N2 16. B-B4 R-Ql 
8. Q-N3 P-B4 17. B-Q3 N Q3 
9. P-QS Q-B2 18. R« P B-~B 
Black 
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Realising that he has parted with that pawn 
rather too light-heartedly, Black resolves to compli 
cate the game, and cloud the issue, at all costs. 
18....Nx*N does not look too good in view of the 
reply 19. Px N with designs on Black’s QBz2. 
19.N«N N-NS!? 21. Q-R3 BR 
20. R » NP B-B7!? 22.RxQ P~B 

With two rooks for a queen and two pawns, 
Black is not too badly off. His undeveloped rook is 
offset by his useful threat of 23. ... R-ORr. 

23. Q-R7 R-QRI 24. Q-K7 


Going for attack. 24. Q« NP could not be bad. 
The threat of 25. N-N5 (. .. P-B3; Q-K6ch) explains 
Black's next 
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ee BxN 26. N-K8& N -Q6 
25.P.B RP 
Countering a new threat: 27. <~B, KN; 


N 
28. B-K5ch. With his next, White threatens 
28. Nx B, Ky N; 29. Q~ Reh. Primitive stuff ! 
27. B-Q6 R-R&ch! 30. N-K4 P-B4 
28. K-N2 R-K8! 31. Q-QB7 PN 
29. N-B6ch K-RIl 32. P-B4? 

Missing a chance. Simply 32. Bx R would have 
been better and if 32....B-K4 not 33. O-KB7 
because of ... N-B5ch,... R-K N8chand...P-KN4 
mate, but 33° B-N7ch!! Bx B 34. Q-O8ch—a most 
unusual idea. 

bene R-KN1 ? 


32....R-K7 would have made things much 
harder for White: if 33. BxR, BxB and now 
34. Q-KB7 would fail to 34....R*BPch and 
35.... Rx BP. 
33. B-KS R-K7 
34. Bx Bch R*B 
35. Q-Q8ch R-Nl 

Perpetual check! Not an unfitting end to a game 
not without errors but full of event. 


36. Q-B6ch R-N2 
Drawn 
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Secretary, Lord John Russell. Mr. Rogers believes 
that the tragedy led to an increase in the Govern- 
ment’s grant for education, and in permission to 
establish county constabularies. It may be so 
The madman’s activities had certainly proved 
that both were urgently needed 

Carl Mydans is a brilliant American news 
photographer whose work during the last war 
ranged from Finland to Italy, France in collapse, 
and finally the Philippines, where he was made 
a prisoner of war. He witnessed the Japanese 
triumph reversed, he visited Nagasaki in 1946, 
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and was present in Korea. His book ts 


MoRE THAN MEETS THE Eve 


A LITERARY LOUNGER, | arin ’n’ an czelent tii, for Me 


Mydans does not set out to dilate on his 
profession, but to show the human 
experiences which have come his way 
through it A shrewd, kindly and 
thoughtful book 

THE House OF THE GOLDEN DRAGONS 1s an 
autobiography by Liang Yen, a girl born into the 
stiffly formal atmosphere of a Chinese mandarin’s 
family from which she eventually broke away, 
finally marrying an American. It is a real-life 
counterpart of one or two Japanese novels which 
| have read lately, dealing truthfully and delicately 
with social transformations in the Far East 

Mental responsibility for murder will, in spite 
of the new Homicide Act, exercise our legislators 
and courts for many a long year to come, and in 
Guitty But INSANE G. W. Keeton has made a 
useful study of four important cases, including 
that of M’Naughton (whose name was given to 
the famous rules which have not, | believe, been 
superseded by “ diminished responsibility *’), and 
the two recent trials of Straffen and Podola. The 
problem is bewildering in law and disturbing to the 
individual conscience. This book is an exposition 
rather than an attempt to recommend an ev parte 
conclusion. 

Greece can be studied from a dozen different 
angles, all of them rich and stimulating, but | 
cannot remember ever having read so satisfactory 
a synthesis of history, archeology, topography, 
myth, legend and literature as that provided in 
Robert Payne’s THE SPLENDOUR OF GREECE 
I wonder if Mr. Payne's translations of passages 
from ancient Greek poetry are his own; they are 
beyond praise 

Fiction, to which I have lately been abundantly 
kind, has proved disappointing this week. The 
theme of ancient-versus-modern is taken up again 
this time in India, in Attia Hosain’s SUNLIGHT ON 
A Broken Co_umn. It is the story of a Muslim 
girl whose family is divided between the traditional! 
and the ‘‘ emergent,”’ during the period from the 
uneasy 1930s to the tragedies which accompanied 
partition. I found it, to be frank, rather a muddle 

Joseph W. Meagher’s Tippy Lock in is a little 
American boy, member of a pleasant, harum 
scarum family of Irish-American Catholics, who 
gets himself involved with some rather engaging 
spivs. There is a refreshing humour about this 
book, and that is about all 

In Agnes Sligh Turnbull's THk NIGHTINGALE 
we have an American version, in the 1890s, of a 
small town which might have been Cranford —1/ 
the author had been a Mrs. Gaskell. To say that 
she falls far below this standard need not detract 
from the air of wistful romance, lavender and 
pot-pourri, spiced here and there with a mild 
kind of naughtiness, which gives it a not unpleasing, 
if evanescent, flavour 

The same cannot be said of John Rosenberg’s 
MIRROR AND Kyire, which is a nasty jumble of 
turgid and violent emotion. The main characters. 
especially the woman, are screaming neurotics 
and the author has found it necessary to drag in a 
totally irrelevant homosexual. This book deafened 
me as though I had spent an hour in the macaws’ 
house at the Zoo 
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BOOKS REVIEWED. 


THE AScENT oF DuaAuLaciri, by Max Eiselin 
Translated by E. Noel Bowman (Oxford; 25s.) 


Space Betow My Feet, by Gwen Moffat 
(Hodder and Stoughton ; 18s.) 


HIMALAYAN PILGRIMAGE, by David Snellgrove 
(Bruno Cassiver, distributed by Faber; 36s.) 


BATTLE IN BossenpEN Woop, by P. G. Rogers 
(Oxford; 255.) 


More THAN Meets tHe Eve, by Carl Mydans 
(Hutchinson ; 255.) 


THe House or tHE Go_pEN Dracons, by Liang 
Yen. (Souvenir Press; 215s.) 


Guitty Burt INSANE, by G. W. Keeton. (Mac- 
donald ; 21s.) 


THE SPLENDOUR OF GreEECcE, by Robert Payne 
(Robert Hale ; 21s.) 


SUNLIGHT ON «« BROKEN COLUMN, by Attia 
Hosain. (Chatto and Windus; 18s.) 


Tippy Lockiin, by 
(Macdonald ; 16s.) 


Joseph W. Meagher 


THE NIGHTINGALE, by Agnes Sligh Turnbull. 
(Collins ; 16s.) 


MIRROR AND Kwnire, by John Rosenberg 
(Hogarth Press; 18s.) 
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“BROOMWADE” helps to build... 


... the bridges you cross 
eee aes i Hs, 
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More roads demand more bridges—flyovers for the 
motorways, giant spans that will carry the roads across 
rivers and gorges. 

“BROOMWADE” Air Compressors and Pneumatic 
Tools are being used for a growing number of operations 
in modern bridge building. They are indispensable for 
maintenance work, and have been prominent on many 
important bridge building projects throughout the world. 

Where bridges are needed, ““ BROOMWADE” will be 
there to help to build them. 

Write for full details 


““BROOMWADE’° 


AIR COMPRESSORS AND PNEUMATIC TOOLS 
YOUR BEST INVESTMENT 
Broom & Wade Ltd., P.O. Box No. 7, High Wycombe, Bucks. 
Telephone: High Wycombe 1630 (10 lines) Telex: 83-127 





Suddenly I thought 
“Who'd pay the 
bills for ...my widow?” 


“Since I can’t be certain of living to a ripe old age, how can I be certain that, what- 
ever happens, my wife and children will be looked after?” 


So I did the sensible thing . . . 


I decided it was time I insured my life. And I did. It was as simple as that—so simple 
that I can’t think why I put it off so long. 

Luckily—or rather, sensibly—I went to The London Assurance, and really they 
couldn’t have been more helpful. I was pretty vague about the whole business, but 
when they suggested a Life Policy that not only fits my present position but gives me 
something to build on in the future, also, I knew I'd come to the.right people. 


oO CPO C OCC BOOS oS GOS 914-06 * I certainly did the right thing when... 


Take the first step now... I wrote to 
Write to the London Assur- 


“=e ==, THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE 


details of a policy tailored ° 
to suit your personal needs. .- 
. bery good people Co heal weth 


. Head Office: 
+ « « 1KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Address your letter to: 
PERSONAL ADVICE BUREAU (Room 87) 
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TO ENSURE 
YOU HAVE 

GORDON’S IN 
YOUR GLASS 









a“ 


ALWAYS 
ASK FOR 
GORDON’S 
BY NAME 





Throughout the world most people 
prefer Gordon’s Dry Gin, because 
it has such a delicate flavour. The 
term ‘Dry Gin’ means the complete 
absence of any sweetening. 





Gordons 








CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SVN Tie portotien is sold subject to the following conditions—namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
by 


lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed a 
disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way 


way of Trade except at the full retail price as shown on the cover of this issue, and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 








PAIR OF PLATES 


Maker’s Mark I.S. 


London 1683 


Weight: 24 ozs. 1 dwt. 


HOW (of EDINBURGH) LTD. 
ONLY ADDRESS : 
2-3 PICKERING PLACE, 
ST. JAMES’S STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone & Telegrams: WHhitehall 7140 
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PLEASE REMEMBER 
ST. DUNSTAN’S 
IN YOUR WILL 


* 


All information from 
THE LORD FRASER OF LONSDALE 
(Chairman) 


S! DUNSTAN’S 


1, South Audley Street, London, W.! 


(Registered in accordance with the Nationa! 
Assistonce Act, 1948) 
















OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


When calling at these Canadian Ports 
ST. JOHN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND 
HALIFAX, N.S.—SAINT JOHN, N.B. 
QUEBEC and MONTREAL, QUE. 
VANCOUVER and VICTORIA, 8.C. 


“EXPORT” 


CIGARETTES 


at competitive prices “In Bond™ for 
passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD’S — SINCE 1858} 
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Brilliant, because it's distilied from grain 


Your first sip will tell you that Beefeater Extra dry gin is the 
very spirit of perfection. Triple distilled from grain, it is 
velvet-smooth, diamond clear, so subtly dry. Try it in a dry 
martini—the famous Beefeater Martini—or ‘on the rocks’, and 
you'll find that this is gin as it should be. And you'll agree 
that the little extra that Beefeater costs is brilliantly justified! 


BEEFEATER EXTRA DRY 


TRIPLE DISTILLED GRAIN GIN 


ANNA NNER ARES ee Se eee 













By Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen. 
Suppliers of Domecq Sherry, Luis Gordon & Sons Lid. 


For the 
discriminating 
palate... 


F you know just how good a 

Sherry can be... if you appre- 

ciate the delight of a perfect 
Fino, exquisite in flavour, just 
full enough in body, just dry 
enough for the most discrimin- 
ating palate, there is no Sherry 
quite comparable with Domecq’s 
“La Ina.” 

Remember, Domecq’s Sherries 
are grown and aged in Jerez, 
Spain. They are among the finest 
in the world and have been 
acknowledged as such through- 
out the centuries 


Obtainable through your usual channels of supply. 
Sole Importers ( Wholesale only) Luis Gordon & Sons Lid., 12 Hobart Place, London, S.W.1 


. Remembering the most popular ‘DOUBLE CENTURY ’ 
~~ and delicious ‘CELEBRATION CREAM’ 
es 


for the sweeter palat 
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How much 
rosier 
everything 
is with 
a pink Gin! 


Just gin and Angostura— 


and the world 


takes on a different tinge. 
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ANGOSTURA 


AROMATIC BITTERS 
It’s the pink that makes the drink 
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© London's leading photographic agency 
t 


L.E.A. 


photographs, artwork. and 







a provides 
colour transparencies for advertising 


commercial and editorial use 


1..F.A. stock many thousands of photographs covering the 
following subjects : Child and Adult studies, Natural History, 
Views, Agriculture, Ballet, ‘Theatre Personalities and Animals 
L.1.A. are also agents for leading artists, in specialised 
ficlds, includng G. H. Davis, Dennis Flanders, ¢ I 
Furner and Millar Watt 


Krag: 
os Be Gs 
l or further details please write or telephone: The London Electrotype Agency Ltd., } 
Ingram House, 13-15 John Adam Street, London W.C.2. Tel: Trafalgar 7020 i 


An announcement of 


¢ your daughter’s 


<- 


forthcoming marriage 


can now be made in 


tr 


father 


BRITAIN’S LEADING SOCIETY JOURNAI 
PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY 


Attractively displayed on a page entitled 
FORTHCOMING MARRIAGES, this new 
| service costs one guinea per line. Your 

announcement should be sent to 
Miss D. Carding, The Tatler, Ingram House, 
John Adam Street, London, W.C.2. g@ 








LONDON NEWS 


Michael Joseph 


a selection of books to 
be published this Autumn 





John Masters 
da sequel to * Bugles and a 1 iger”’ 
THE ROAD PAST MANDALAY (21]-) 


Paul Gallico 
da magnific ent collection of his stories 
THE CONFESSIONS OF A STORY-TELLER (21]-) 


Miss Read 


a new book by the author 
of ™ Village School ”’ 
WINTER IN THRUSH GREEN (15/-) 


Richard Gordon 


a new ‘‘ Doctor’’ novel 
DOCTOR ON TOAST (13/6) 


John Wyndham 
a collection of stories 
CONSIDER HER WAYS (15/-) 


H. E. Bates 


dad new novella 
THE DAY OF THE TORTOISE (7/6) 


John Winton 
a novel by the author of 
‘We Joined the Nav} ‘ 
DOWN THE HATCH (1 3/6) 


Henry Cecil 


author of ‘Brothers in Law’”’ 
DAUGHTERS IN LAW (13/6) 


E. 8S. Turner 


da none too reverent account of 


the Home Front 
THE PHONEY WAR (21]-) 





MICHAEL JOSEPH LTD., 26 BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON W.C 1 
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Four aces and a packet of Player’s 


Jn anything from gin rummy to nine-card brag, this 
is a hand worth having. Four aces and a packet of 
Player’s. First you play the Player’s to please the 
players. Then you play the aces to please yourself. 
And win, or lose, or beggar your neighbour, one 


puff of Player’s puts the table to rights. Wherever 
you go, there are people playing cards and smoking 
Player’s. Cards and Player’s go together. People who 
play, play better for Player’s. And even people who 


hate cards love Player’s. People love Player's 





